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BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Drespen is truly the Florence of Germany. This 
is no unmeaning compliment, but an appellation 
| pre-eminently deserved. No capital of the old 
| Father-land more closely resembles ‘Florence the 
Beautiful,” in every respect, than does the charm- 
| ing, the accomplished Dresden. As Florence throws 

2 shadows of its stately mansions into the bosom 
of the Arno, so does Dresden reflect its beauties 
on the smooth surface of the Elbe. As Florence 
opens her inestimable galleries of ancient and 
modern art to crowds of admiring strangers, so 
does Dresden unfold the treasures of her Muses to 
the throng of travelers that her artistic wealth 
always draws within her walls. 

Dresden is delightfully situated in the valley of 
the Elbe, and its beauties are hightened by the 
attractive scenery of the vicinity, that advances to 
its very walls. Indeed, it is the beau ideal of 
a “rus in urbe;” for the gardens, and promenades, 
and long rows of stately trees that meet one at 
every step, give it an appearance so rural that it is 
not difficult to imagine one’s self in an immense 
villa—the city adorned with all the beauties of the 
country. 

The old fortifications of the city have been razed 
to the ground, and their place is now occupied by 
a handsome promenade that encircles the inner 
city. This is a great place of resort in the summer 
season on account of its shade and its beauty; and 
along its borders rise many of the most stately 
private edifices in Dresden. A number of the 
public buildings also have very large gardens at- 
tached tothem. These are kept in the most perfect 
order, and enriched with a copious collection of 
indigenous and exotic plants. These gardens are 
open to all classes, who enjoy them without com- 
mitting the least impropriety or injuring one of the 
plants. The public, high and low, seem perfectly 
aware that these are for the public good and for, all, 
and each individual acts as if the care of these 
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places of public resort were actually intrusted to 
him. 

At a short distance from the city lies an immense 
park, known as the “Large Garden.” This is also 
open to the public, and devoted to innocent and 
healthy amusement. In its midst is an old palace 
of the seventeenth century, containing a collection 
of the arms and curiosities of that period; and in 
the vicinity are several large concert-rooms and 
places of refreshment for those who resort to its 
grounds. 

Near this spot was fought the terrible battle be- 
tween the Prussians and the French in which the 
celebrated hero, Moreau, fell mortally wounded. 
A plain monument now covers the spot where he 
received the mortal wound. A cannon-ball carried 
off both his legs, and they are buried here; his 
body was taken to St. Petersburg, and there in- 
terred with great honors. 

Moreau’s history and fate was a strange one, 
indeed. His influence in France was at one period 
so great, that Napoleon considered him his most 
formidable rival for the affections of the French 
people; and he was, without doubt. Napoleon 
suspected him of conspiring against his own power, 
and seized the opportunity of banishing him from 
the country. This so imbittered Moreau against 
his persecutor that he did what few Frenchmen 
have done: he fought against his countrymen—not 
against his country—in the ranks of the Allies. 
He fell on a strange soil, and his grave was watered 
by strangers’ tears. Few visitors to the “Large 
Garden” neglect to wander a little farther, to pay 
a tribute of respect to the memory of the hero who 
felt it his duty to contend against the man who 
swallowed up the liberties of his native land. 

During the pleasant seasons for outdoor recrea- 
tions, few afternoons pass by without musical en- 
tertainments in the Large Garden; and these are of 
the choicest kind. An open building is so con- 
structed that the musicians are favorably situated 
for musical performances, while the public sit 
around little tables in the open air, sipping coffee 
or chocolate, or indulging in ice-cream and other 
refreshments. The orchestra frequently numbers 
from thirty to fifty performers, and most of these 
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are men of merit, and play, in the most scientific 
style, the favorite airs and overtures from the prin- 
cipal German operas. In front of the orchestra is 
suspended a sort of sign, into which can be placed 
a board containing the name of the piece that is 
being played, so that the audience is never in 
doubt as to the music; and this custom also serves 
to impress on the mind the master-pieces of the 
celebrated composers. 

A few cents, seldom more than ten, gives admit- 
tance to these concerts, and provide rational and 
dignified amusement for an afternoon or evening. 
Here, then, the Dresdeners resort to spend a leisure 
hour, but never without their wives and children. 
Around dozens of the tables may be seen family 
groups, taking tea in the garden instead of taking 
it at home. Indeed, it is not uncommon for a lady 
in Dresden to invite a few intimate friends to take 
tea with her family on a certain afternoon in the 
Large Garden; and all the arrangements are so 
perfect, that an invitation of this kind is attended 
with no inconvenience and no trouble—at most, 
that of sending out early in the afternoon to secure 
good tables and favorite places for listening to 
the music. When seated at table, the lady orders 
tea or coffee and other refreshments for as many as 
grace her board, and in a few minutes all is in 
order, and a corps of faithful servants are ready to 
do her bidding. The expense is comparatively a 
mere trifle, and the heart-felt and innocent enjoy- 
ment might be envied by a king. 

But a still more pleasing spectacle is the quiet 
and refined pleasure of the poorer classes. High 
on the banks of the Elbe, on a spot that commands 
all the beauties in the vicinity of the city, is a 
public concert-room and garden, known as the 
Elbe Terrace. The latter borders the river, and 
forms a promenade of the most attractive character. 
Go with us, dear reader, to the Elbe Terrace con- 
cert, and if you do not sincerely wish that the 
harmless enjoyment that prevails there might be 
infused into the same classes at home, we shall be 
disappointed deeply, and regret having invited 
you, on the ground that our feelings are so widely 
different that there is no mutual sympathy. As 
we approach the concert-hall, the sounds of music 
greet our ears, and social groups join us on our 
way to the entrance. At the gate of the garden 
stands a keeper, who holds out his pewter plate to 
receive one single groschen—about two cents and 
a half—and this for the most elevating and refined 
music from seven o’clock till ten. A father, mother, 
and bevy of happy children precede us, and seat 
themselves around 2 table; and curiosity tempts us 
to take a seat near them. As we enter, the mu- 
sicians are playing an overture from Mozart, and 
quite a large company is collected—all chatting 
with each other in a low voice, or listening to the 
music, and expressing satisfaction at certain striking 
parts of the piece. On looking around the room, 
we conclude that the company is composed of 
persons of a humble though comfortable position; 





many of them mechanics, and others small trades- 
men, whose incomes induce them to seek pleasures 
that are not expensive. But we have followed our 
family, and we prefer to tell their story more in 
detail. The children having been comfortably ar- 
ranged, the mother opened her rather bulky basket, 
and began to draw out its contents, composed of 
bread and butter in slices, generally known as 
sandwiches, and a variety of tea-cakes. These are 
laid on a coarse napkin in the middle of the table, 
and the waiters who are standing near are re- 
quested to bring a number of cups of coffee or 
chocolate, seldom tea. When the latter arrive, a 
social meal is enjoyed with all the coolness and 
nonchalance that would reign at home. The reader 
will, of course, perceive that the object of bringing 
the eatables along in a basket is the praiseworthy 
effort of preventing a high bill, which would 
otherwise hinder the whole family from enjoying 
a happy evening. The owners of such establish- 
ments, for the humbler classes, are so accustomed 
to this thrifty economy among their married cus- 
tomers and families, that they never raise the least 
objection, although their only sale is tea, coffee, or 
chocolate. They make up in numbers what they 
lose in quantity. 

Near us, however, was one case of an incor- 
rigible and avaricious old bachelor, who had come 
with some bread and cheese wrapped up in a paper. 
After sitting awhile alone and forlora, he drew 
forth his package from his coat-pocket, and, calling 
for a glass of beer, used his jack-knife to cut his 
bread and cheese, and thus took his solitary sup- 
per at the expense of two cents laid out in the 
establishment. He was evidently an old customer, 
as many a leering eye was cast over toward him, 
and even the waiters indulged in a smile to see 
him enjoying the outlay of two cents for his own 
personal welfare and enjoyment. 

Our happy family finished their frugal meal with 
chitchat and merry laughter, hightened by an 
occasional nod from a friend and neighbor, or a 
joke from a passer-by who had come too late to 
secure a table. It will not be forgotten, that all 
this time the music is playing at intervals, and is 
enjoyed to its full extent, though one might sup- 
pose that these doings would be an obstacle; on 
the contrary, they only highten the pleasure by the 
variety. Supper being over, mother brings out the 
knitting for herself and eldest daughters, and the 
latter learn to knit young; and now the needles 
move apace, seeming to keep time with the music; 
and thus we have no doubt that all the stockings 
needed by the family are made during these hours 
of leisure and enjoyment. But the knitting is no 
more a barrier to conversation and mirth than is 
the music; on the contrary, the livelier the conver- 
sation, the faster seem to go the needles. In the 
course of the evening, the happy family may, per- 
chance, indulge in a little sugar water, or the 
father in a mug of beer, seldom any thing more. 
And this is the story of nearly all of the several 
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hundreds nightly gathered in concert-hall to enjoy 
a little recreation, after the toils and labors of the 
day are ended. The distinctive character of these 
reunions is the presence of the mothers and chil- 
dren with the fathers; and this feature makes a 
world-wide difference in the influence exerted on 
men and fathers thus assembled and men and fath- 
ers as they, of the same class, too frequently assem- 
ble among us. 


recreations in which their families indulge as well 
as they, and how many are, therefore, driven to the 
worm of the still, while innocent women and chil- 
dren are left to pine, sorrow, and starve. Our 
working classes stand greatly in need of far more 


recreation of an innocent nature, in which the mind | 


and body can find a genial and wholesome influ- 


ence; and till this is attained, we may expect to | 
find the evil genius of intemperance boast of armies | 


of victims. 


Another and powerful means of elevating the | 


sentiments of the laboring classes, in Dresden 
especially, is the immense and valuable picture- 
gallery of old and new masters, which is, on cer- 
tain days of the week, thrown open to all, without 
money and without price. 
of the gallery crowded with peasants and mechan- 
ics, who would wander and wander for hours, main- 
taining a most respectful demeanor while admiring 
the works of art, and seldom conversing with each 
other except in a whisper, showing distinctly the 
influence exerted on thetm by those master-pieces of 
genius. Although far from comprehending the 


most of them, they were struck with their trans- | 


cendent beauty, and refined in regarding them. 
This picture-gallery of Dresden has, in some re- 
spects, no rival in Germany, and but few on the 
continent. It is the chief among the many attrac- 
tions which draw strangers to the capital, and the 
pride of the city which it adorns. It is always 
accessible to strangers, and always filled with them, 
and native and foreign artists, engaged in copying 
the gems of the collection. It contains nearly two 
thousand pictures, mostly by Dutch and Italian 
masters. 
far-famed Madonna del Sisto, by Raphael. Many 
believe that this precious painting has never been 


excelled by any other pieces of this master, even | 


in his palmiest days. It was painted in 1520, 
probably as a picture to beautify a religious fes- 


tival, the artist himself not being conscious of its | 
It was finally secured as the | 


incalculable worth. 
altar-piece for the Benedictine Convent at Racenza, 
and at last found its way to Dresden, where it 
shines, the jewel of jewels. Its vicinity is always 
occupied by an admiring crowd that never cease to 


gaze on it, and admire the sublime and divine | 


inspiration of the master that called it into life. 
Many visit the Dresden gallery for days, and see 


little else than the Madonna del Sisto of Raphael. | 


To our mind, another exquisitely beautiful piece, 
that would of itself repay a visit to Dresden, is the 


Take our workingmen, and let us | 
ask ourselves how few of them know of innocent | 


We have seen the halls | 


The pride and glory of the gallery is the | 


| Madonna by the celebrated master Murillo. In 
| short, weeks might be profitably spent in admiring 
| the works of genius that adorn the gallery, although 
| a dry description would be more likely to be pro- 
| ductive of ennut. 
| Dresden, we have said, is the city of attractions 
| for the stranger on a sight-seeing tour. One is 
searcely safely landed in the hotel before a troop of 
valets show themselves, all eager to offer their serv- 
ices, and make arrangements to show all the won- 
| ders that are generally looked upon as lions. By 
a strange, and, in our opinion, a selfish and sui- 
| cidal provision, some of the greatest curiosities of 
the place are only opened on the payment of a fee 
of two dollars. This sum, however, will admit 
six as readily as one, and the guides, therefore, 
generally try to make a party of six, from whom 
they receive a half a dollar apiece, making three 
dollars in the aggregate; of this sum they pay 
two dollars to the doorkeeper of the collection, and 
| retain one for their trouble in making up the com- 
| pany, and conducting it to the place. We joined a 
| party under the guidance of a loquacious old valet, 
| and proceeded first to examine the “Green Vault ”— 
a remarkable collection of works of art and curi- 
osities, preciosa and precious stones, worth several 
millions of dollars; without doubt the richest col- 
| lection of the kind in Europe, which owes its ex- 
| istence to the romantic spirit of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. To give a feeble idea of 
| this unique collection, we will enumerate a few of 
| the most prominent objects: a little ivory crucifix 
| made by Michael Angelo; an ivory pitcher, with 
battle scenes cut around it in the most elaborate 
style, which seems as if it might have been the 
work of a lifetime for the artist who created it; 
another pitcher with the foolish virgins, cut in 
ivory in the same style, and still a group in ivory, 
| representing the fall of Lucifer and the wicked 
angels, and containing ninety-two figures, cut out 
of a piece of ivory only sixteen inches high. 
Another apartment contains the most remarkable 
| mosaic work; ostrich eggs and various shells orna- 
| mented with raised work; to say nothing of the 
| corals, mother-of-pearl, and amber, that are worked 
into all imaginable shapes and ornaments; a chim- 
ney-piece of porcelain inlaid with precious stones; 
two goblets of cut stone, each valued at six thou- 
sand dollars. Cut in wood are the crucifixion, 
descent from the cross, and resurrection of our 
Savior, and the combat of the archangel Michael 
with Satan. 

Again, there is the whole court of the Great 
Mogul, on a large silver plate; there is the beauti- 
fully decorated pavilion, with the Mogul himself 
seated on a golden throne, surrounded by his min- 
isters and guards—one hundred and thirty-two 
figures executed in gold and silver with consum- 
mate skill by celebrated artists. These are but a 
very few of the thousand things, queer, rare, and 
comical, which grace the “Green Vault” of Dres- 
den, and make it a place of resort for strangers. 
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One great drawback to the enjoyment of all such 
collections on the continent is the provoking man- 
ner in which one is led and schooled by those who 
have them in charge. One is generally forced to 
join a party, and trot after a crusty, garrulous fel- 
low, who has every word stereotyped, and grum- 
bles if requested to hesitate a moment or leave the 
beaten track. Indeed, it is a business to put sub- 
jects through in a given time, to make room for the 
next party, which is either close behind or in wait- 
ing. This mars the enjoyment a great deal, as it 
would be far pleasanter to be let alone, in order to 
guess out half the things and examine them at 
leisure, than to be informed by such automatons. 

The valet now makes another start for the “ His- 

torical Museum,” and we follow, like sheep to the 
slaughter. Said Museum is an extensive collection 
of arms and armor of times gone by in the Father- 
land, of old styles of dress, and curious historical 
souvenirs. Having examined a series of portraits 
of Saxon princes and princesses, we next come to an 
old closet or cupboard that used to belong to Luther, 
together with his goblet, and the sword which he 
wore on the Wartburg, when living there to avoid 
the persecution of his enemies, under the disguise of 
the Junker George. Next in order follows the coat 
of mail of the intrepid Gustavus Adolphus, with 
sword and staff of command, which reminded us 
that some time before we had seen in Vienna the 
very flannel shirt in which the great defender of 
the Protestant faith received his death-wound, the 
ball having perforated back and front. Following 
these is the magnificent tent of the Turkish Grand 
Vizier Kara Mustapha, which was captured, together 
with all its collection of Turkish and Oriental arms, 
on the taking of Vienna. Then come the sword of 
Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, Napoleon’s saddle 
of red velvet, together with the boots which he 
wore in the battle of Dresden, and the velvet shoes 
which bore him on the day of his coronation. 
These are not a tithe of the historical curiosities 
there treasured up, but they will give the reader a 
faint idea of the reverence with which Europeans 
regard every thing that pertains to their checkered 
and eventful history. They are also a rich source 
of reflection and instruction to the American, who 
has hitherto only learned them from history or 
romance. Here they stand forth in reality, and 
seem to transport the beholder to other days and 
other scenes. 

But, perhaps, the most curious and interesting 
collection of curiosities in Dresden is the celebrated 
“Porcelain Museum.” It contains no less than 
siz hundred thousand different pieces, and fills 
eighteen large rooms. It was in Dresden that the 
first efforts were made to imitate Chinese porcelain; 
and the honor of these experiments belongs to the 
indefatigable Bottcher. These rude but interesting 
commencements of an art that has now reached 
such wonderful perfection are the most novel curi- 
osities of the whole collection; they are of a 


first efforts. They are preserved on the very spot 
where they were successfully made, and they form 
the nucleus of the exhibition, as they did of the 
art. We start with these, and trace the gradual 
progress of unceasing industry, untiring patience, 
and unquestionable skill, till we are led to exclaim 
that the Chinese are not only equaled but surpassed 
in their favorite art. The Saxons have attained a 
perfection in the manufacture of porcelain which is 
truly astonishing, and this collection shows, at a 
glance, the wonders they have achieved. But they 
do not disdain to enrich it from other lands; and 
here are found the most perfect productions from 
China, Japan, Italy, and France. A part of the 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain consists of figures 
of animals of the most singular forms. 

At Sevres, six miles from Paris, is a manufactory 
belonging to the French government, which pro- 
duces some of the most wonderful specimens of 
the art that money and skill can create. This 
establishment has sent to Dresden a delicately 
wrought bouquet of flowers in porcelain, and some 
magnificent vases, representing scenes in the life 
of Napoleon—such as his coronation, marriage, etc. 
Besides these are some beautiful pieces from the 
East Indies, and others from Italy, ornamented 
with designs from Raphael. In short, the whole 
collection is a Porcelain Museum in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, and such a treasure as 
exists no where but in Dresden. 

The manufacture of porcelain is still carried on 
in Saxony to so great am extent as to be a very 
important branch of industry to the nation. The 
most celebrated manufactory at the present time in 
Saxony is at Meissen, on the Elbe, a few miles 
below Dresden. It was described to us as so well 
worth a visit that we determined to devote a day 
to its examination, and we were well repaid for 
said determination. The passage down the stream 
is one of great beauty; and Meissen lies on a rocky 
eminence that commands the river and the valley 
for a great distance. On the highest pinnacle of 
these crags is situated the old church, with its 
belfry and spires; and beside it is an extensive 
building, which we soon learn is the manufactory. 
It was once an old monastery connected with the 
church, and therefore its lofty position. Here is 
manufactured the finest porcelain and most costly 
specimens of the art. The visitor first sees the fine 
clay used in the productions, and traces its changes 
through a series of transformations, till perfectly 
astonished at the different processes through which 
it passes, and the skill displayed in giving it form 
and fashion. Some of the finer productions are 
most exquisite works of art, and seem to require 
all the genius of the sculptor and painter, as they 
really develop all the beauties which we expect an 
artist to call into life. 

Dresden is favored with the most charming en- 
virons of any city on the continent, and, therefore, 
remarkably well adapted for the residence of those 





brownish-red color, and wonderfully perfect for 


who would live on their incomes, in a city with all 
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the pleasures and beauties of a romantic country 
at their very doors. Of favorite places of resort 
in the vicinity by far the most celebrated is 
SAXON SWITZERLAND. 
The name at once gives a foretaste of what may be 
expected there, although its cognomen smacks a 


| little of servility and not a great deal of good taste. 
| Saxon Switzerland lies on the borders of the Elbe, 
| afew miles above Dresden, and is a wild, romantic, 


mountain land. Its beauties extend some twenty 
miles up the stream; and within this distance the 
Elbe unfolds its charms, as does the Rhine in a 


| distance of eighty miles, between Bonn and Bingen. 


We leave Dresden in a neat little steamer, and pass 
up the Elbe, and the first that attracts our eye, on 
its banks, is the summer castle of the King of Sax- 


| ony—Pillnitz. It is built in Italian and Japanese 
| taste, and surrounded by a great variety of beautiful 


gardens, that give it a most attractive exterior, which 


| is said not in the least to belie the beauties one might 


reasonably expect within its walls. Here the beau- 
ties of Switzerland in miniature commence; and 
those who are not too indolent to walk, land for the 
purpose of commencing their tour. The mountains 
approach each other, and form a narrow valley; and 
the mountains themselves are penetrated with gaps 
and crevices in the most singular manner. Steep 
walls of rock are separated from each other by very 
narrow openings; and these very walls appear com- 
posed of blocks of stone laid on each other, as if 
by the design of man, though not by his tiny hand. 
As we pass through the valley, the eye occa- 
sionally shoots into one of these narrow defiles, 
and is lost in its contortions. There are those 
who follow up those dells.and wild ravines, and 
spend months in chasing their fanciful and, at 
times, fearful freaks; but the majority of tourists 
spend but two or three days in Saxon Switzerland, 
and follow the beaten track. To these the first 
object of interest is the Bastei—a mass of rock on 
the right bank of the river, which rises perpendicu- 
larly as a wall for more than six hundred feet, but 
in places rent asunder so as to seem like a group of 
peaks. On one of these peaks is an immense 
block which advances over its edge, so that one 
does not stand on the border of a precipice, but lit- 
erally over it. This block is accessible to visitors 
by means of little bridges between it and other 
peaks; and it is surrounded by iron railings to pre- 
vent accident and permit an approach to its very 
edge, to gaze into the smooth waters of the Elbe 
below. 

A plan of the guides, who demand their pay to 
acertain extent according to the enthusiasm they 
succeed in getting up, is to lead the stranger blind- 
folded to the extreme edge of the precipice; here 
the film falls from the eyes, and the most surpris- 
ingly beautiful landscape lies at the feet of the 
astonished traveler. Far below the Elbe is wind- 
ing among rocks, palisades, and natural columns, 
On the other shore the plain rises gradually to an 
irregular wreath of mountains, among which now 





and then appears one steep and isolated, whose 
summit is capped by an immense castle, or, at least, 
the ruins of one of other days. Here a day may 
be spent in studying the history of every peak, cas- 
tle, and ruin. In short, Saxon Switzerland should 
fill at least an article, and we have been so chary 
of our space as to give it but asketch. We beg 
pardon of its beauties for neglecting their merit, 
and designating them as the environs of Dresden. 
Who knows but that Dresden may have been cre- 
ated to do them justice and appreciate their worth? 
Be this as it may, their worth is fully appreciated 
by the denizens of the Florence of Germany; for, 
with the opening of the merry month of May, “man 
and mouse,” as the Germans say, men, women, and 
children, Tray, Blanche, and .Sweetheart, all wend 
their way to Saxon Switzerland, to engage in May 
festivals, rural picnics, and seasonable sport. 





TEARS. 


BY MISS EB. A. BROOKS. 

I rove a laugh, a merry laugh, 
All musical and clear; 

But there is more of poetry 
In one warm, trembling tear. 

O, how I love to see them steal 
Down softly o’er the cheek! 

They breathe so much of tenderness 
As words can never speak. 

They speak of hearts all kind and true, 
Of feelings warm and deep, 

Wherever o’er its passions wild 
Sweet love her sway doth keep. 

O, there are times when we might doubt 
The hearts we dearest love; 

But then the tears we’ve seen them weep 
Their pure affection prove. 

The tears of love—how eloquent! 
How touching is their pow’r! 

They come unto the wearied heart 
Like dew to thirsty flow’r. 

We might forget a mother’s love, 
In th’ strife of after years, 

And e’en her warm and tender prayer, 
Were it not breathed in tears. 

The tears of sorrow, too, I love; 
They leave the heart more gay; 

The sunshine gleams more brightly far 
When th’ clouds have pass’d away. 

Yes, to the sadden’d soul they bring 
A sweet, a heav’nly balm, 

And throw around its troubled waves 
A soft and soothing calm. 

I love a laugh, a merry laugh, 
All musical and clear; 

But one sweet gush of pearly tears 
To me is far more dear. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LYRA,” “‘CLOVERNOOK,” ETC. 

I nave thought, my dear friend, some little ac- 
count of a recent journey from New York to Cin- 
cinnati might not be altogether without interest, as 
it afforded much to interest myself. 

I need not speak of the serrow of parting with 
friends, who, though I had known them but a 
little, had, by their kindnesses of word and deed, 
endeared themselves to me. How in this world we 
meet and part, go and come! 

Some eager for ambition’s strife, 
Some to love’s banquet hurrying on, 
Like pilgrims on the hills of life 
We cross each other, and are gone. 

After a residence of nearly two years in our great 
metropolis—New York city—I left on the evening 
of the 26th of April for Cincinnati, where on the 
Wednesday night following I arrived, waking out of 
such sleep as one may indulge in a rail car to the 
accustomed cry of the conductor. I was expecting 
a friend and relative to meet me, having sent a dis- 
patch from Cleveland in the morning announcing my 
approach, and before a single coach or cabman had 
appeared, and you know what an active and ener- 
getic tribe they are, he duly and truly presented 
himself, and in a moment I was in the old familiar 
carriage on my way to one of my homes; for be it 
known to you I have several, which is just about 
equivalent to saying I have none. 

“Tom,” the favorite horse, looking just as sleek 
and black as ever, and not a day older—what a pity 
we should not retain our best look as well as the 
lower animals !—as we drew up beneath the lamp- 
post at the street door, turned and looked at me with 
almost a human interest. I fancied he knew me, 
and could not forbear stopping to caress his glossy 
neck and ask him if he really did recognize my 
countenance. 

What a pleasant thing it is, on arriving in a great 
city, and while surrounded with a motley crowd, 
with coachmen and boys jostling, and beckoning, 
and calling, this hotel, and that, and the other, to 
see in the midst a familiar face—one in which we 
can “build an absolute trust!” It comes like a 
happy surprise, even though we expect it. The 
burden of self-reliance is removed, as it were, and 
we walk with a lighter step. 

“They is come, mistress, they is come!” called 
Maria, the colored maid, who was stationed in the 
walk midway between the house and the gate, and 
in a moment two little sleepy children and one 
wide-awake sister—alas! I left two—were giving 
me their dear welcomes. How delightful it is to 
come home! No matter what enjoyments or pleas- 
ures we have found away, no matter what friends 
we have met or what aims and objects we have pur- 
sued, it is still a delightful thing to come home; 
and the pleasure next to that of coming home is 
perhaps coming to the home of one with whom we 





are at home. This last was my pleasure on the 
aforesaid April night. 

But I am getting before my story, and must return 
to the starting-point. The boat on which we took 
passage—the Hendric Hudson, the night boat be- 


tween New York and Albany—carried about fifteen | 
hundred passengers, besides being heavily freighted. | 


We had aboard, I think, specimens of all nations, 
black and white, Jew and Christian. 
and the cheap rates of travel have made all the 
world travelers. The cabin was filled with a class 
of passengers quite different from that which we 
have been accustomed to see in former years. Ger- 
man women in short petticoats and coarse muslin 
caps, together with their thick-set husbands, who 
smoked long pipes in the gangway, now and then 
peering through the curtained doors to see after the 
wife, and that she had the baggage safe. There 


The facilities | 


were also a large number of men and women in | 
faded gowns and patched trowsers, worn-out hats, | 


and bonnets that seemed not to have been done up 
for twenty years; and children in long dresses and 
with hair disposed after the fashion of women, 


quite lost in astonishment at the splendor of the | 


furniture and the gayety of some of the ladies. 
This last matter, indeed, might well have excited 
the wonderment of older persons. It is a strange 
fancy some ladies indulge in—that of traveling in 
full dress. Brocade silks and slippers, laces, rib- 
bons, and jewelry—the more the better—so it would 
seem they thought. A plain traveling dress, worn 
without ornaments, is the exception and not the 
rule. Ladies might save much care and trouble 
but for a foolish and vulgar vanity. 

Shortly after getting under way we went on deck, 
both for the obtaining of a little fresh air and a 
parting view of the city, but had little success in 
either object; for every part of the boat was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity, and so dense a fog pre- 
vailed that the city was completely hidden from 
view a moment after we left the wharf. No altern- 
ative was left but to return to the close, unven- 
tilated cabin, and make ourselves as comfortable as 
might be till supper. Every body knows what the 
close, dark, crowded cabin of a steamboat is—I 
need not describe it. 

The day boats are much more comfortable—hand- 
somely finished and elegantly fitted up. In the day 
line, too, you have the advantage of the Hudson scen- 
ery, beautiful exceedingly, and by one who has not 
previously seen it not to beforgotien. But the night 
line allows such sleep as may be obtained in a rock- 
ing berth; and having the long railway from Albany 
to Buffalo to go over the next day, we chose the 
sleep in preference to the fine scenery and the other 
advantages. Of the supper I can say nothing, ex- 
cept that the charge was fifty cents, that there was 
a want of servants, and that most of the eatables 
were cold. We were in no danger of partaking so 
heartily as to affect our dreams. Owing to the 
heavy lading and the fog, which made our passage 
something hazardous, we came into Albany after 
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the departure of the first express train, which we 
| should have met. 
| There was no fear of oversleeping, for long be- 
| fore daylight the hum and bustle began, of women 
and children unheaping themselves from the sofas, 
| lounges, berths, and rocking chairs, for all had 
been filled. After due crying, and scolding, and 
| hooking, and pinning, came the rush for the wash- 
| room. And here a scene was presented requiring 
| more graphic powers of description than mine. 
| Combs, soap, pins, and brushes, even tooth-brushes 
for aught I know, were used by whomever could 
seize hold of them, without any delicacy of feeling 
or seeming regard to their being private property. 

I was both pained and astonished to meet with such 

coarse notions of propriety—such ill-breeding and 

positive rudeness, and that where refinement was 
| to be expected. 

The boy who drove us from the boat to the depot 
could not, or said he could not, change the bill 
which I presented in payment, and I innocently 
and confidingly gave it to him to exchange, which 
he presumed he could do in a moment. I need 

| hardly tell the reader he did not come back. I 
suppose he could not get the change; but I shall 
_ be a little more cautious next time. 

The boat furnishes no breakfast; and if it chances 
to be late, there is no time for procuring it, which 
was the case with us. This is bad, especially if 
you have no taste for the chestnuts and sponge 
cakes which are carried through the cars at every 
stoppage. Before the dining hour boys from the 
eating-houses ahead came aboard, distributing rec- 
ommendatory bills of the two rival establishments 
which accommodate travelers. 

On descending from the cars it was really laugh- 
able to see the interest to secure custom. Two per- 
sons were stationed on either ‘hand, who used their 
lungs without stint in crying the good qualities of 
the establishments to which they belonged. The 
one we had the good fortune to select did not exag- 
gerate. The dinner was excellent and the charge 
not exorbitant. 

Soon after we set forward again a difficulty oc- 
curred between an Irishman in our vicinity and the 
conductor—the man not being able to pay the fare. 
He had not lost his money, he said, but his wife, 
and she had the purse. “Why don’t you go and 
find her?” asked a kindly-looking young man sitting 
immediately before us. I think he added in a mo- 
ment, “I would know my wife if she were about 
here.” “That young man loves his wife,” thought I, 
from the heartiness of the tone, and L think so still. 
The Irishman presently left our car in search of the 
missing wife, and I know not how the affair term- 
inated. 

Travelers should be able to do without eating; 
for small provision is made for them. Arrived at 
Buffalo, there was no time to obtain supper at a 
hotel previously to going aboard the Buckeye State, 
where of course supper was over. 
| We, however, by dint of a little management, 











had a private table prepared in the pantry, which, 
both because the supper was good and for that it 
was not in the midst of strangers, we enjoyed vastly. 
Some ice obstructed our getting out; but that over- 
past, the voyage could not have been more delight- 
fully pleasant. The lake was smooth as the Hud- 
son, and our boat glided gently forward as a swan. 
We retired early and slept excellently well, waking 
not till the morning sun streamed broad and bright 
through our window. As I stood on deck, and 
took the view, I thought I had never seen any 
thing so beautiful. Here and there a sail was visi- 
ble, and one or two boats, leaving a white wake and 
a dense cloud of smoke behind them, passed us on 
the way to Buffalo. The woods on the Ohio shore, 
with their patches of clearing and rude cottages, 
were in plain view. Two birds, a species of sea- 
gull, I was told, flew after us till I was weary of 
watching them. I could not choose but watch 
them—there was a world of poetry in the sight; 
and I kept repeating such portions of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner as I could remember. Precisely 
at nine o’clock we came into Cleveland; and I must 
not fail to mention that we had previously been 
regaled with a very nice breakfast, and that the 
servants were numerous and polite. An instance 
of the general habit of fast eating which our peo- 
ple indulge I noticed here. Happening a little 
behind the rest when breakfast was announced, the 
places were taken, and I returned to the cabin, but 
had scarcely seated myself when the steward ap- 
peared, and stated that vacant places awaited us. 

Cleveland is a beautiful, and, I should fancy, 
delightful city in which to reside. It is pleasantly 
shaded with trees, and fanned in the warmest 
weather with refreshing breezes. We had only 
time, however, for a brief survey, as we left at 
eleven o’clock for Cincinnati. From Cleveland to 
Columbus the road is new, and for the most part 
cut through thiek woods; but little clearings are 
met every few miles, and villages, consisting of 
half a dozen houses, which seem to have sprung 
up by magic, are there. I supposed if I took the 
up train next day I should find them cities. Truly, 
we are a fast people. 

At one of these villages, some hundred miles 
above Columbus, we took in two insane persons, 
who were being conveyed to the Asylum for Luna- 
tics in Columbus. One, a young man, silent and 
awfully melancholy. He was just from prison, I 
was told; and this, I fancy, must have caused his 
madness, eo dejected and gloomy he seemed. The 
other was a gray-haired woman, and constantly 
vacillated from mirth to madness. Her husband, a 
plain, hard-working old man, with a benevolent 
and kindly countenance, accompanied her, and my 
heart bled with pity as her behavior made him the 
object of general remark. All her freaks he bore 
with the utmost patience, and in her calmer moods 
treated her with the tenderness of a lover, as I sup- 
pose he once was, and she, so haggard, and wild, 
and revolting now, a fair and interesting girl. 
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What sorrowful changes there are sometimes in 
the lapse of a few years! how many I have found 
after an absence of two! 





ANDREWS’S LATIN LEXICON. 
BY FLORIAN. 

I woutp not have it supposed I have attempted 
to read through a dictionary. Not at all. That 
would be a task more tedious and profitless than 
the reading of a newspaper, advertisements and 
all. But the grand Lexicon of Dr. Andrews hav- 
ing just been received, with the respects of himself 
and the publishers, I have looked it over, and de- 
rived therefrom, as we should from every book we 
see, some interesting suggestions. 

Untiring must be the patience of him who would 
make such a book. It consists of sixteen hundred 
and fifty pages, with three columns to a page, and 
one hundred lines to acolumn. The work displays 
extensive and profound learning. It is decidedly 
the best Latin dictionary in existence. In every 
department of education the facilities for study 
have been wondrously increased during the last 
quarter of a century. Twenty-five years ago we 
had no “First Lessons” in Latin or Greek, and no 
Latin dictionary, but the imperfect one of Ains- 
worth, and no Greek lexicon whatever in the Eng- 
lish language. In mathematics and natural science 
we had few, if any, elementary works. The stu- 
dent had to plunge at once into deep waters, and 
swim or drown. 

In the primary branches of education there were 
few facilities. I remember the very day when for 
the first time an atlas was introduced in the study 
of geography in the New England schools. At 
that time the study of grammar was deemed alto- 
gether too high an attainment for any but him who 
intended to devote himself to literary pursuits 
through life. Nor less limited were the means of 
religious education. The only Sunday school book 
we had was the “ Primer,” containing, 

“In Adam’s fall, 

We sinned all,” 
the story of John Rogers, and the Westminster 
Catechism. There were no religious newspapers. 
I remember seeing at school one day one of the 
earliest numbers of the Boston Recorder, the first 
religious newspaper ever published. While the 
number of books for elementary instruction has so 
greatly increased, and their adaptation to the wants 
of the student so improved, the price at which 
books are sold has been very much reduced. Books 
cost the purchaser not more than one third as much 

now as they would thirty years ago. 

From the facilities for education, and the low 
price of books, knowledge is becoming very gener- 
ally diffused. But it is doubtful whether, with all 


than we did fifty years ago. Have we as many, 
has New England, in proportion to population, as 
many men profoundly skilled in classical learning as 
she had fifty or a hundred years ago? Is there any 
thing in the modern improvements and appliances 
in the course of academic and collegiate study re- 
ally unfavorable to thorough, extensive, and pro- 
found scholarship? 





THE GRAVE OF THE ITINERANT. 


BY MRS. M, J. KELLEY. 

Lonzty is the grave of the aged itinerant on the 
bank of the most lovely of waters. It is already 
overgrown with the densely tangled but modest 
moss-pink; and fragrant flowers are flinging their 
odors around the spot, and young trees are sending 
their branches toward heaven to cast a friendly 
shade over his ashes. His brethren—the ministers 
of the Gospel he loved—placed him in his silent 
abode, and mute, eloquent, sorrowing tears they 
dropped to his memory. The beautiful Susque- 
hanna flows gently by his last resting-place. 
Sweetly the birds carol their rich melodies over 
him. The zephyrs sigh in sympathy with our 
hearts as they move the green leaves of the family 
graveyard. Our hearts are sad as we walk there; 
but there is one, O, there is one heart sadder and 
lonelier far than others can be; there is the widowed 
heart all draped in the darkness of mournful sor- 
row, though she tells not her loneliness to the gap- 
ing multitude by the popular livery of woe. And 
yet the heart beats as feelingly within as if it were 
covered by a sable robe, and she is keenly alive to 
the reality that she isa widow. Who can withhold 
sympathy from such a one? for it is like dew on the 
parched herb, the tear of sympathy to the lone one. 

But to return to the hallowed graveyard. Win- 
ter’s snowy mantle rested on the spot when we 
made the lonely bed of the itinerant in the fro- 
zen earth, but no snows whiten the plains of the 
heavenly country whither he has gone. He saw its 
golden streets ere yet the spirit had quitted its 
earthly abode. His eye, growing dim to earthly 
scenes, rested on the splendors of the better land, 
and he exclaimed, “Beautiful! beautiful!” His 
sense of physical existence faded, but there came 
in its stead a consciousness of a more glorious 
world, and he whispered, “I dwell with angels 
and God.” His utterance grew feeble, but the 
sweet “halleluiah” lingered on the tongue. “Twas 
thus our father left us, and his sainted spirit went 
to join the triumphs of Garretson, Ostrander, Fisk, 
Emory, and many other glorified ones, with whom 
he was so sweetly associated here. No ostentatious 
pillar is reared over his remains; no elaborate in- 
scription of studied eloquence can be read on the 
fair slab at his head, but simply, 





our facilities, we produce more thorough scholars 
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FRANCIS ASBURY. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


For forty-five years Asbury was the leader of 
American Methodism. Every year he made the 
tour of the American states, traveling never less 
than five thousand, and often more than six thou- 
sand miles a year. He must, therefore, during his 


| residence in America, have traveled at least two 








hundred and fifty thousand miles, a distance equal 
to ten times the circumference of the earth. And 
this immense amount of journeying he performed 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. There 
were no railroads, no steamboats, no stage-coaches. 
There were hardly roads passable for any wheeled 
vehicle. The only method of getting over the 
country was equestrian. During the latter part of 
his life Asbury was able to get along in a gig, but 
far the greater part of his two hundred and fifty 
thousand miles was performed on horseback. In 
this manner he had to climb steep mountains, de- 
scend abrupt declivities, wind along sequestered 
valleys, cross extended plains, ford rivers, and wade 
swamps. 

He usually preached at least once every week-day, 
and three times every Sunday. He estimates the 
number of discourses annually at about five hundred. 
At any rate, the number of discourses he preached 
during his ministry in America must exceed twenty 
thousand. He was accustomed also to pray with 
every family on whom he called in his daily jour- 
neyings; and when remaining in one place for a 
few days, he would pray every time he ate, every 
time a visitor called on him, and every time he 
madeacall. He would talk personally on religious 
experience with every member of every family he 
visited. He attended seven conferences every year, 
and an unknown number of quarterly meetings and 
camp meetings. 

In addition to all this he wrote a great deal. 
His published journals make more than twelve 
hundred pages. He wrote, as he estimates, nearly 
one thousand letters a year. He wrote also largely 
on various matters connected with the affairs of 
the Church. In the winter of 1796 he says he 
wrote, while tarrying in Charleston, “more than 
three hundred pages on subjects interesting to the 
society and connection.” 

Much was added to his labor of mind by the 
duty of stationing the preachers in the several con- 
ferences, districts, and circuits. There were on the 
average, during the last ten or twelve years of his 
superintendence, seven conferences, between thirty 
and forty districts, three hundred circuits, and five 
hundred preachers. It was his duty to apportion 
every year all these five hundred preachers among 
the three hundred circuits. In order to do this 
judiciously, he had to acquire acquaintance person- 
ally with the preachers, and to be informed, either 
by personal observation or by report, of the cir- 
cumstances and wants of each circuit. He had 





not, as have our modern bishops, an informal coun- 
cil of presiding elders to make the appointments for 
him, requiring only his approval. He only availed 
himself of such facts as the presiding elders or 
others might be able to give him concerning the 
men and the place, and then he made the appoint- 
ments on his own responsibility, according to his 
own views of right or expediency. Often he was 
greatly perplexed to find the right man for some 
particularly important station. Often by locations 
from ill-health or family embarrassments, the num- 
ber of available and effective men was reduced 
greatly below the demands of the work. Often 
when he had done the very best in his power, the 
preachers complained of the appointments, or the 
people of the preachers he had given them. All 
these things added greatly to his labor, and sorely 
distressed him. 

For all these services he received not one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; nor twenty-five thousand, with the 
President of the United States; nor nine thousand, 
with the American minister plenipotentiary to some 
foreign court; nor one thousand, with the settled 
clergyman of New England; but only sixty-four 
dollars. He received in addition to this his traveling 
expenses; that is, what he actually paid out in cash 
for ferriage, and toll, and tavern bills, in going 
from one conference to another, was refunded by 
the conferences. But with the sixty-four dollars he 
had to provide himself with horse and traveling 
equipage, and clothing, and books. He received 
during the latter years of his life some few legacies, 
amounting to about two thousand dollars, from 
some of his American friends who died childless, 
but he spent none of these bequests for his own 
advantage. In his will he appropriated all he had 
thus received to the Book Concern of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

His advantages for early education were very 
limited; yet he was by no means an unlearned man. 
We can hardly see how he could find time, or 
place, or books for study, yet he did become pro- 
ficient in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He read the 
Scriptures in their original tongues, and he was 
capable of critical exposition of difficult passages. 
He was acquainted with several branches of polite 
literature, and always kept fully up with the his- 
tory of the times. We have alluded to the great 
number of letters, and the large amount of other 
matter he wrote: where are these letters, and where 
are the papers he left on various “ subjects interest- 
ing to the society and connection?” Why have 
they never been collected and published? or, at 
least, used in producing a biography worthy of the 
man and of the Methodist Church? Since he died 
a whole generation has passed from earth, and the 
name and the fame of Asbury have been suffered 
to descend rapidly to the oblivion from which re- 
covery may soon be hopeless. It can not be that 
the hundreds of letters received by Asbury from 
persons connected with him in Church fellowship, 
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the thousands the wrote to his coadjutors and 
friends, and the papers on “various subjects,” of 
which he often speaks, do not contain facts and 
suggestions of deep interest in the history of the 
times and in the illustration of his personal char- 
acter. He was a writer of no inferior order. His 
journals, it is true, exhibit no peculiar graces of 
composition; yet even these daily memoranda con- 
tain occasionally passages of beauty, which sur- 
prise us, when we consider the circumstances under 
which he wrote—circumstances the most inconven- 
ient possible; in log-cabins crowded with talka- 
tive women, noisy children, and barking dogs; 
with cold fingers, frozen ink, impracticable pens, 
and rumpled paper; and suffering from headache, 
teethache, chills, fever, sore-throat, and every other 
form of ill that “flesh is heir to” in a new and 
sickly country. The only specimens of his com- 
position I have found exhibiting a fair view of the 
qualities of his style as a writer are the obituary 
notices of the early preachers, inserted in the old 
Minutes from 1785 to 1808. There is internal evi- 
dence that Asbury wrote all, or nearly all, these 
notices up to 1808. I have some doubt whether he 
wrote those from 1808 to 1814. But concerning 
those previous to 1808 I have not the slightest 
doubt. 

These notices are beautiful, many of them sur- 
passingly beautiful specimens of obituary writing. 
Some of them are very brief, concise, and clear— 
such as Tacitus might have written. Of this class 
are the notices of Pedicord, Mair, Gill, and Tunnel. 
Others are more extended, yet chaste and pertinent. 
I have never read more appropriately beautiful me- 
moirs than those of Reuben Ellis, Tobias Gibson, 
Wilson Lee, and Richard Whatcoat. 

There are probably those yet living who could 
give, from personal recollection, a description of 
his manner, style, and character asa preacher. Un- 
fortunately for me I never saw him. I should have 
seen him at the New England conference of 1814 
had not his health so failed as to prevent his ar- 
rival. I was but achild then, but I walked some 
miles to the conference to hear M’Kendree, and I 
would have walked a hundred miles to hear Asbury. 
I can only form some estimate of his preaching 
talents from the notices of his texts and heads of 
sermons in his journal. His texts seem always 
appropriately chosen, and his thoughts presented 
in a natural order and simple style. He seldom 
meddled with controversy or metaphysics. He dis- 
cussed the fundamental doctrines of evangelical 
religion with clear exposition and forcible logic. 
He enforced the practical precepts of Christian 
duty. He denounced sin sometimes in terrible 
language, while he invited the sinner to Christ in 
soft and soothing tones. 

His manner, as we should infer from his own 
notices in his journal, was generally pointed and 
energetic, sometimes boisterous. His voice was 





deep and powerful, but he could speak in tones of | 
sweetest melody, melting the hardest heart. 





In looking over his journals, we can but admire 
his happy selection of texts appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances under which he preached. Finding the 
people at one appointment divided among them- 
selves, he preached from these words: “This is 
His commandment, that we should believe on the 
name of his Son, Jesus Christ, and love one an- 
other.” To avery stupid people he preached from 
this passage: “The word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it.” Arriving at his preaching-place one 


summer day, and beginning the services just as a | 


plent.ful shower, after a long season of drought, 
was pouring down from the clouds, he chose this 
text: “As the rain cometh down, and the snow 


from heaven, and returneth not thither, but water- | 


eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 


that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to | 


the eater, so shall my word be that goeth out of 
my mouth; it shall not return to me void, but it 


shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall | 


prosper in the thing whereto I send it.” A very 
small congregation he encouraged from these words: 
“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 


pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Coming unex- | 


pectedly on the people at New Rochelle, he preached 
to as many as could be suddenly collected from 
these words: “In such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of man cometh.” A very worldly and 
avaricious congregation he alarmed from these 
words: “What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
Before a congregation of careless young people he 
enforced the words of Solomon: “ Rejoice,O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know 
thou that for all these things, God will bring thee 
into judgment.” Having heard a discourse from 
an Episcopal clergyman against experimental re- 
ligion, he preached at evening to the same congre- 
gation from these words: “The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned.” Having 
heard a Presbyterian minister preach a sermon 
“‘too metaphysical and superficial,” he preached at 
evening in the same village from these words: “Ye 
have need that one teach you again which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God.” To anew 
congregation, who seemed to be wholly ignorant 
of Methodism, and to know little of any thing, he 
preached from these words: “May we know what 
this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is?” To 
a people whom he had often visited with little suc- 
cess he applied these words: “I am afraid of you, 
lest I have bestowed labor on you in vain.” 

‘ He seemed never to choose a text admitting of 
mere declamation; nor did he make any effort to 
produce a sensation, and acquire applause by what 
is usually called a great sermon. His object was 
not to appear great, but to do good. He seemed to 
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understand correctly the rule of greatness under 
the Christian dispensation—the rule that determ- 
ines the degree of greatness by the amount of good 
accomplished. 

For a superintendent his qualifications were of a 
very superior order. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature as developed in every-day life. 
He understood every part of the work committed 


| to his care, and easily acquired, as by intuition, a 
| thorough knowledge of the men associated with 


him in the ministry. In his integrity, his pru- 
dence, his conscientiousness, and his devotion to 


| the interest of the Church, the preachers and the | 


people had the highest confidence. He was too 
wise often to err, and too firm ever to be unduly 
influenced by the officious and designing, in the 
administration of affairs. Seldom would any at- 
tempts be made, and if made, more seldom still 
would it prove successful, to induce him, by incor- 


| reet representations, to overrate or underrate any 


man in the conference. 
It would seem providential, that, in the infancy 


| of the Church, such a man was spared so long to 


mature and perfect the system of Church govern- 
ment which the Methodists had adopted. For 


| thirty-two years, a period forming a cycle in human 
life, he presided unquestioned and unrestrained | 


over the destinies of the Church. He lived to see 
the system, which had been hastily adopted in 


| 1784, amended, modified, and better adapted than 


it could reasonably be expected to be on first trial 


_ to the circumstances and wants of the Church. 

| The Discipline adopted at the organization of the 
| | Church in 1784 was substantially the same with | 
| | that of the English Methodists. 


It had grown up 
in England under the Wesleyan regime by custom | 
and usage, forming a kind of common law. The 
original rules of the Wesleyan conference were 
few, brief, and general. Others were added, one at 
a time, as circumstances required. The regula- 
tions added at the yearly conferences were pub- 
lished in the Minutes of the conference. After 
some time all the regulations, which had been from 
time to time adopted, were collected and published 
in a pamphlet called the Larger Minutes. 
American Methodists, at the General conference of 
1784, adopted these regulations in all respects, so 
far as they were applicable to the circumstances of 
the Church in this country. Often asa new rule | 
was needed, Asbury would propose it in each of 
the annual conferences. If sanctioned by all the 
conferences, it became a rule of the Discipline. 
In 1787 Bishop Asbury, while confined several | 
weeks by lameness, undertook and completed a 
thorough revision of the Discipline, arranging its | 
matter under appropriate heads. He did not, how- | 
ever, assume to alter any old or to add any new rule. 
At the General conferences of 1792, 1796, 1800, 
and 1804, many alterations in the constitution of | 
the Church were made, in order to render its influ- 


ence more efficient for tiie purposes of its exist- | 


ence—the spreading “‘of Scriptural holiness over 


the land.” Far the greater part, if not all, of these 


sustained by the influence of Asbury. In 1808 an 
entire change was made in the constitution of the 
General conference. The conference had been an 
| assembly of all the elders of all the annual confer- 
ences. From 1808 it became a representative body, 
with general powers, under certain limitations and 
restrictions. This was what Asbury had long 
desired, and he was happy in seeing it accom- 
plished. He lived till he saw the constitution of 
the Church modified and amended to meet the 
wants which experience had developed, and till he 
saw other men rising up capable of leading on the 
sacramental host to victory and triumph. 

To a careless observer in the history of Asbury, 
| the man might seem lost in the minister and the 
| bishop. But, in truth, he had qualities of mind 
which might have made him eminent in any station 
in life. We need not say he was eminent as a Chris- 
tianman. The history of his life, of his labors, his 
travels, his sacrifices and zeal, prove him a man of 
most active religious benevolence. No man, unsus- 
tained by the hopes and unblest by the joys of pure 





The | 


religion, could or would endure for half a century 
the physical sufferings and mental anxiety which 
Asbury voluntarily sustained. He was a purely 
pious and deeply devoted man. He was a man of 
faith and of prayer. His notices, however, of his 
| religious emotions and feelings are few and brief. 
| He seems never to have been obtrusive of his own 

exercises of mind. Nor did he ever fall into a 
| merely contemplative and mystical state of mind, 
| 
| 





forgetting that the spirit of Christianity is an 
active, not a quiescent spirit. Like his divine 
Master, he “ went about doing good. ” Holiness of 
heart and sanctification of soul in him produced 
their natural fruits—zeal and active benevolence. 
He was a man of very delicate and highly refined 
sensibility. He was alive to the impress of the 
beautiful in nature, in art, and especially in moral 
phases. His notices of natural scenery, though 
brief, are often highly poetic. Passing through a 
southern forest in early spring, he exclaims, “ Hail, 
ye solitary pines! the jessamine! the redbud! the 
dogwood | how charming in full bloom!” Travel- 
| ing along the shores of Long Island Sound, he 
_ says, “This country is a continuous landscape; 
the fields in full dress, laden with plenty; a dis- 
tant view of Long Island and the Sound, and the 
spires of steeples seen from the distant hills.” 
| Rambling along the sea-beach, on the Atlantic 
| coast, he says, “The sea reminds me of its great 
| Maker, ‘who stayeth the proud waves thereof.’ 
Look at its innumerable productions; the diver- 
| sified features of its shores; the pimeta, tall and 
| slender; the sheep and goats frisking in the shade 
or browsing in the sun. Or let the eye be directed 
to the waters, and behold the rolling porpoise; the 
| eagles, with hovering wing, watching for their 
prey; the white sail of the solitary vessel tossed 
upon the distant wave: how interesting a picture 





| 


modifications were made by the suggestion and | 
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do all these objects make!” Again he exclaims, 
while journeying along in New England, “How 
sweet to me are all the moving and still life scenes, 
which surround me on every side! The quiet coun- 
try houses; the fields and orchards, bearing the 
promises of a fruitful year; the flocks and herds, 
the hills, and vales, and dewy meads, the gliding 
streams and murmuring brooks. And thou, too, 
Solitude, with thy attendants, Silence and Medi- 
tation! how dost thou solace my pensive mind 
after the tempest of fear, and care, and tumult in 
the noisy, bustling city!” 

No man ever had a finer range of beautiful 
scenery than he. What an endless variety of land- 
scape must have flitted before him—hills crowned 
with verdure and mountains capped with perpetual 
snow, valleys blooming with beauty, plains stretch- 
ing away in evergreen loveliness, brooks leaping 
and running over their pebbly bed, rivers flowing 
stately on their oceanward way, and lakes spread 
out in summer serenity over the earth! The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, the Blue Mountains of Virginia, 
and the magnificent Alleghanies rose in grandeur 
along his annual path. The evergreen plains of 
the Saco, the magic cities of the Merrimac, and the 
lovely intervales of the Connecticut; the Highland 
banks of the Hudson, the fairy glens of the Sus- 
quehanna, and the misty mountains of the Poto- 
mac; the terraced plains of the Ohio, the luxuriant 
forests of the Cumberland, and the broad planta- 
tions of the Savannah, all lay within the purview 
of his eye, as he, like the sun, pursued his annual 
round. 

He was keenly sensitive to the proprieties of life. 
If on calling, in his journeyings, at any house for 
refreshment and entertainment, he happened to ob- 
serve any indications of an inhospitable spirit, 
and if he did not meet a cordial welcome, he could 
neither eat nor sleep under the roof, but, however 
hungry and weary he might be, he would ride away 
for miles to some more congenial quarters. He had 
often to pass the night at public taverns, where he 
was usually exceedingly annoyed by the presence 
of drunken loafers. Whenever it was convenient, 
he chose in his travels to visit for refreshment and 
entertainment the house of the widow and the 
orphan. With them he was ever welcome—with 
them he ever felt at home. 

He met sometimes strange people, and he occa- 
sionally makes shrewd remarks on incongruous 
traits of character he may have observed. Having 
sat patiently for a long time, while the Virginia 
conference were discussing some small matter, with- 
out coming to any decision, he exclaims, “Strange 
that such an affair should occupy for so long the 
time of so many good men. Religion will do great 
things, but it does not make Solomons.” He found 
one community whom he describes as renowned for 
two remarkable practices—“talkirg about religion 
and stealing horses.” One would think a religious 


cumstances must be, with a sense of loneliness, 
almost of desolation. With as warm a heart as 
ever beat with the pulse of domestic affection, he 
found himself in age homeless and utterly alone in 
the world. His father and his mother were dead; 
his only sister had died in childhood; and he, for 
the sake, as he ‘hoped, of being more useful to the 
Church, had formed no family connections. While 
seeing in the family of a friend the children play- 
ing, he felt sad at the thought that with him “it 
was the evening of life,” and there were no chil- 
dren to climb his knee, to amuse his weary hours, 
and to perpetuate his name among men. He had 
none to love, but those whom he had met as 
strangers, but who proved to be friends. And them 
he loved intensely. 

His love ceased not during the life, and term- 
inated not at the death of his friends. He would, 
even in his hurried journeys, go often ten or twenty 
miles out of his way to visit an old friend, or even 
the surviving family of a friend. Nor could he 
forget the dead. He never would pass heedless the 
grave of afriend. He would turn aside from the 
busy walks of official duty to a solitary walk in 
the graveyard. He would lean in sorrow over the 
marble that might mark the resting place of the 
loved one of his heart. “Within sight of this 
beautiful mansion,” says he, at the residence of 
General Worthington, in Ohio, “lies the precious 
dust of Mary Tiffin. It was as much as I could do 
to forbear weeping over her speaking grave. How 
mutely eloquent! Ah, the world knows little of 
my sorrows—little knows how dear to me are my 
friends, and how deeply I feel their loss.” To such 
bereavements was he often subject. During the 
forty-five years of his ministry in America he had 
formed a great many pleasant acquaintances, and 
had acquired numerous friends in every section of 
the American Union. But he outlived nearly, if 
not quite, all his early friends. When weary and 
sick he now might arrive at some hospitable man- 
sion, whose inmates had long ago bid him a hearty 
welcome, he misses the familiar faces he had been 
wont to meet, and he could only look on the grave 
that had received into its cold and cheerless bosom 
the friend he had loved. Asbury was not one of 
those oblivious philosophers who easily forget the 
dead, nor one of those transcendental religionists 
who see nothing sacred in the grave of a loved one. 
He never undertook the hopeless task of reasoning 
himself out of the spontaneous sentiments of his 
own nature. 

Asbury was a man who might have highly en- 
joyed the exquisite pleasures of home—of home 
sanctified by the presence of “wife, children, and 
friends;” yet such a home he never had. It has 
been generally supposed that he was averse to 
marriage. This opinion derives some plausibility 
from several of his remarks, occasionally sarcastic, 
and indicating impatience, in relation to some of 





horse-thief rather a rare character. 


the preachers, who committed matrimony, and 
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goon after retired from the itinerant connection; 
yet the public impression on this matter is incor- 
rect. It is not strange that he should sometimes, 
in the midst of the perplexity he often suffered 
from the want of men to supply the stations, in- 
veigh against the matrimonial propensity, which 
had deprived the Church of the “services of more 
than two hundred of the best men in America.” 
But he was not constitutionally an incorrigible 
bachelor. The reasons why he never married are 
given by himself, and are very honorable to his 


old, he says, “If I should die in celibacy, which 
I think quite probable, I give the following reasons 
for what can scarcely be called my choice. I was 
called in my fourteenth year. I began my pub- 
lic exercises between sixteen and seventeen. At 
twenty-one I traveled. At twenty-six I came to 
America. Thus far I had reasons enough for a 
single life. It had been my intention to return to 
Europe at thirty years of age, but the war con- 
tinued, and it was ten years before we had a settled, 
lasting peace. This was no time to marry or be 
given in marriage. At thirty-nine I was ordained 
Superintendent Bishop in America. Among the 
duties imposed on me by my office was that of 
traveling extensively, and I could hardly expect 
to find a woman with grace to induce her willingly 
to live but one week out of fifty-two with her hus- 
band. Besides, what right has any man to take 
advantage of the affections of a woman, make her 
his wife, and by a voluntary absence subvert the 
whole order and economy of the marriage state, by 
separating those whom neither God, nature, nor the 
requirements of civil society permit long to be put 
asunder? Itis neither just nor generous. I may 
add to this, that I had little money, and with this 
little I administered to the necessities of a beloved 
mother till I was fifty-seven. If I have done 
wrong, | hope God and the sex will forgive me. 
It is my duty now to bestow the pittance I may 
have to spare upon the widows, and fatherless girls, 
and poor married men.” 
Asbury lived to see vast and wonderful changes 
in the state and the Church. He had seen the peo- 
ple of the American states increase in number from 
two millions to eight millions. He had seen them 
Victorious in two wars with England. He had seen 
them rising rapidly in wealth and power, and he 
had learned to entertain a magnificent conception 
of the future extent and power of the republic. 
When he landed on the American shores, the 
number of Methodists did not exceed six hundred, 
with some six or seven preachers. . Before his death 
the number of members had increased to two hun- 
dred thousand, and the number of preachers to 
seven hundred—an increase of one hundred fold of 
preachers, and of more than three hundred fold of 
members. And he had faith in the future success 
and triumph of the cause to which he had de- 
voted his life. He believed the Methodists would 


this faith he lived, in this faith he triumphantly 
passed away. 

It is, however, doubtful whether he had ever con- 
ceived of the degree of greatness and of glory 
to which his adopted country, and the Church to 
which he had devoted his life, would arrive in the 
course of one third of a century after his death; 
yet to such a mind as his there must often have 
opened prospects of surpassing beauty, extending 
through all the future. He must have seen, by 
faith, the embattled hosts of the Lord, marshaled 
under the bold and fearless leader who had been 
raised up by his own ministry, marching forth 
“conquering and to conquer” over all the moun- 
tains, and valleys, and plains of the American 
continent. He had been long anxious to see, be- 
fore his death, the superintendence of the Church 
committed to some one of American birth—some 
Elisha, on whom might fall the mantle of Elijah. 
The Lord granted him the desire of his heart. In 
M’Kendree Asbury saw all he could hope, all he 
could desire. To the hands of such a one was he 
willing to resign the scepter of ecclesiastical au- 
thority over the Methodist Episcopal Church. Nor 
did he overrate the virtues of that excellent man, 
the noble, the magnanimous, the chivalrous, the 
devout, the eloquent M’Kendree. And could he 
have seen the eloquent George, the amiable Roberts, 
and the learned Emory, to say nothing of the 
worthy men yet living, occupying the episcopal 
chair, he would have said, like the saint of old, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
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Ir sin e’er swept thee from the light 
That falls from Jesus’ cross— 

If thou hast learned in sorrow’s night 
Earth’s nothingness and dross— 

Forget not thou the evil day, 

But pray, and do not cease to pray 

For all thy brethren gone astray. 


And if, in childhood’s guiltless hours, 
The wisdom of the truth 

Thy footsteps led through fields of flowers 
That brightly stretched to youth, 

O, is there not the greater need 

That thou shouldst give more earnest heed 

To whom that wisdom never freed? 


For though thou art with cleanest hands 
A follower of the Lord, 

In meekness keeping the commands 
Found written in the word, 

Of God’s great household few are they 

Who call upon him day by day— 





yet become a great and a powerful people. In 


Pray thou for those who never pray! 
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MY FATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY ELS(tsZ. 

How fast the birthdays come! each successive 
year shorter than the last. And can it be that 
more than a half a century has rolled over my 
father’s head? that its wintery storms and summer 
heats, its spring-time joys and autumn sorrows, 
have left the heart still green and feelings verdure 
fresh? How gently have the footprints of Time 
left their impress on his brow! how lightly left 
his frost-work on “my father’s clustering hair!” 

And yet for him earth’s struggles and its storms 
have not been light. He has met the waves of 
trouble and affliction, and stemmed them nobly. 
Faith and hope have been to him the beacons 
whose lambent flames have illuminated his path, 
guarding him from the rocks and quicksands that 
have met him on his way. 

Can my father realize that he has a daughter 
who has seen a fourth of a century to greet him 
with her heart-felt wishes and love?—a love which 
she brings forth from the inmost shrine of her 
heart, and lays as a tribute at his feet? Does not 
this thought make him bow to the weight of years 
and own the supremacy of Time? 

The thought of old age brings with it nothing 
painful or revolting to my feelings, unless it be a 
vision of that second childhood which creeps upon 
us, when pursuing, with faltering footsteps, the 
declivity of life; and then, alas! we feel that there 
~ a point beyond which we would not wish to 
ive. 

Could we but say, let old age come—let Time 
scatter his hoar-frost on our head, and stamp his 
furrows on our brow—let the palsied limbs tremble, 
the aged head quake, and the bright eye lose its 
brightness, our hearts shall know no sear; youth 
shall reign forever there; love, friendship, and gen- 
erous sympathy still own their sway. The dim 
eye shall kindle as the faint glimpses of the beau- 
tiful yet meets it; and in the heart it shall find its 
counterpart of still deeper emotion, as it lives 
again in the recollection of by-gone days. The 
fading vision might not permit us to hold silent 
and rapt communings with our favorite authors; 
but the pleasures of a cultivated intellect and stored 
knowledge should still be ours, as we held sweet 
converse with our friends. Then would old age 
lose all its dread. 

But O, to think that instead we have the torturing 
fear of imbecility, as well as infirmity, is a vista 
drear and dark! Love, joy, hope, memory, and 
anticipation will not, as now, cause the crimson 
stream to quicken in our veins; glorious youth’s 
high swelling gives place to the cold tide of age; 
the beauties of nature and art which now fill us 
with delight will then only cloud our souls with 
an inexpressible sadness; we shall know no more 
the delights of sentiment, never again feel the rush 
of joyous spirits—even the radiant and cheering 





ray of religion forever fled; all, all, in the gloomy 
vacant past, and we, poor, helpless mortals, with 
scarce our instincts left! O, can we brook the 
thought that we shall ever be thus? Let me rather 
be taken from all I love with thought still clear 


and a heart yet beating with affection. Let me go | 


from this world before “the days draw nigh in 
which we have no pleasure in them.” Let me give 
evidence that my soul is strong. Then shall I wel- 
come the grim messenger only as a sure guide to 
the portals of brighter day. 

But mayhap it seems strange on this festive day 
to sing so sad a strain to the future. And I should 
be called melancholy, prematurely old, were I to 
sing of feeling already the fleetingness of youthful 
joys, or knowing, by experience, the evanescence of 
earthly pleasure. 

My thoughts to-day are busy with the past. My 
childhood and youth rise before me, and by their 
side stands my father; his kind eyes are looking 
on me now; and, as I meet their tender gaze, can I 
forget the many times when I had the misery of 
knowing that my errors had wounded his heart? 
O, yes, my father! and could your child live over 
again a few, a very few, years of the past, how 
fondly and faithfully would she strive to impart 


joy to your heart, and reflect honor on your name! | 


To me, one of the most beautiful passages of 
Miss Bremer, and one which vibrated to a sympa- 
thetic chord in my heart, was the following: “ We 


talk a great deal about the beauty of maternal love. | 
Paternal love has something perhaps yet more beau- 


tiful and affecting in it. It is my opinion, that he 
who has had the happiness of experiencing the care- 
ful culture of a loving yet, at the same time, upright 


father, can, with fuller feeling and with more in- | 


ward understanding than any other, lift his heart 
to Heaven in that universal prayer of the human 
race, ‘Our Father.’” And this happiness, this 
great blessing, has been bestowed upon me, has 
been mine, and, from the depths of a grateful heart, 
I thank my heavenly Father who has vouchsafed 
to me this great good. 


My father to his children has been an example of 


perfection; and now, with matured judgment, they 
can find no fault with which to reproach him, save 
too great tenderness. 


Can the child of fond and upright parents look | 


back upon the thousand occurrences of every-day 
life, and there see plainly the faults which grieved 
those kind hearts, without deep sadness and re- 
gret? Can she trace, in this panorama of the past, 


the hours of weariness she might have prevented | 


and soothed, the cares she could have lightened, 


the sorrows alleviated, and thus, by gentle and | 


filial attentions, doubly, ay, trebly, increased the 
happiness which should have been dear to her as 
life, without a longing that can not be repressed to 
live over again those years of thoughtlessness? 
But ah, those days are gone forever! I have left 
the hearts that loved me in the home of my child- 
hood. I live for others—for other duties; yes, they 
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| fulfilled. 


| probe that heart to answer it; for the idea of sepa- 
| ration, even in this world, has something of pain in 
| it. I bless my heavenly Father that my earthly pa- 
| rents are spared for me to acknowledge every error 
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wn pleasant, and I would not exchange them; but 
I would that in my memory were the peaceful 
feeling of life and its duties well and perfectly 


I bless my father for his kind instructions—the 
memory of his words is very pleasant. He has 
said he would not his children should mourn in 
gloom and sadness when he is taken away. We 
should speak of him cheerfully, as having gone a 
little in advance of them upon a journey. I have 
not fortitude to ask my heart whether it would 
stand the test of such an ordeal. I could not 


past, and ask their forgiveness for every thought- 
less pang that wayward youth may have occa- 
sioned. I bless him that I may pour forth the full 
tide of love, and fear no staying hand. 

May many, many happy years crown my father’s 
lifel And if, in the memory of the past, there 
come visions which sadden the heart, may they 
be lost in the joys of the future! May his life 
glide on peacefully and gently, without a wave of 
sorrow or misfortune to disturb its serenity! and 
when called upon to meet its close, may he, 

‘*Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach his grave, 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams!” 





RAINY DAYS. 


BY CRITICUS, 
Tue following inklings, penned when outdoor 
locomotion was too disagreeable for an invalid, are 
at your disposal. If you should deem them of 
any value, you can insert them in your periodical. 
Like Lacon, I am fond of essays briefly written, 
though not like him have I any claim to literary 
finish or superiority. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 
The public speaker, above all others, should pos- 
sess great presence of mind. Rev. George White- 
field, the cotemporary of Wesley, furnishes, in his 
life and experience, some fine instances of this 
almost indispensable quality. When in the hight 
of his popularity, one of the English nobility, prob- 
ably Lord Clare, applied to Mr. Whitefield, request- 
ing his influence in electing his lordship to some 
particular office at the next general election. Mr. 
Whitefield, from the vast power of his fame, might 
have done considerable toward accomplishing the 
desire of Lord Clare; but he declined totally any 
interference in the matter, merely replying that in 
general elections he never interfered, but that he 


THE QUEEN OF DAYS. 
When the miners first commenced their opera- 
tions in California, they worked as well on the 
Sabbath as on any other day. They allowed them- 
selves no cessation to their toils. At last, however, 
they found that their course was injurious to their 
health and destructive to their enjoyment. Their 
policy was the dictation of wisdom. A course of 
constant labor must prove injurious in more re- 
spects than one to every man. The Sabbath is our 
market-day for heaven, when we take in spiritual 
provision and physical rest for the week coming 
upon us. Asa fine sky is to the husbandman, as 
the tide is to the waterman, as a fair wind is to the 
sailor, so is the Sabbath to the soul. Blot it from 
the Christian’s sky, and all else would be dark and 
cheerless. 
THE SOUND OF THE OCEAN. 
Writers on geography speak of a singular dis- 
tinction between the roar of the Atlantic and that 
of the Pacific Ocean. On the sea-board of the 
Atlantic there is a continuous roar of the plunging 
waves. On that of the Pacific the slow, regular 
swells of the great ocean’s heart roll inward in 
unbroken lines, and fall with single, grand crashes, 
with intervals of dead silence between. “They 
may be heard through the day,” says Bayard Tay- 
lor, “if one listens, like a solemn undertone to all 
the shallow noises of the day; but, at midnight, 
when all else is still, those successive shocks fall 
upon the ear with a sensation of inexpressible so- 
lemnity. Their constant repetition at last produces 
a feeling something like terror. A spirit worn and 
weakened by some scathing sorrow could scarcely 
bear the reverberation.” 
THE CROWNING GRACE. 

To be haughty seems to be the nature of man; 
and yet how much is haughtiness disliked by all! 
The humble and the lowly man is the one whom 
all love. Humility sinks no one in the estimation 
of the world. It tends to the true elevation of man. 
There is a little plant called the violet which grows 
very low, and covers itself with its own leaves. It 
seems to seek the most sequestered parts of the 
valley and the woodland. Of all flowers it has the 
most delicious and fragrant smell. How beautiful 
an illustration of that grace of all graces, that jewel 
of the soul—humility of soul! 

ENDLESS PLEASURES. 

The pleasures of sin, make the most that we can 
of them, are but for a season. Longer than this 
short life they can not last; up to its final close 
they seldom or ever remain. Death calls upon the 
man of the world to strip and die; and this world 
can take away what it gave. How different the 
pleasures of religion! The world did not give the 
good man his happiness; nor can it take his happi- 
ness away. It came from God. It will last while 
God lives. It will stay with the Christian forever. 
The joy of the Christian is a joy which death 
increases and eternity crowns. Then will he drink, 





earnestly exhorted his lordship to use diligence to 
make his particular “calling and election sure.” 


| and be satisfied; then will he have access to rivers 
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of pleasure at God’s right hand for evermore, where 
there will be all sunshine and no storm, where 
there will be a day that shall never be followed by 
a night, where the sun shall never set, and where 
“the days of mourning shall be ended” — 
“<A perpetuity of bliss is bliss: 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy, 

And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 

APPREHENSIONS OF DEATH. 

Thousands feel the pangs of death in imagina- 
tion before the reality reaches them. We sit down 
and think of the winding-sheet, and the mourning 
friends, and the funeral service—“the deep, damp 
vault, the mattock, and the grave.” We think we 
feel the clods rumbling above us, and breaking 
through our coffin, and worms rioting in our flesh. 
Mournful have been the feelings and horrible the 
apprehensions of the sinner in regard to his dying 
hour. That sensitive and delicate poet of Eng- 
land, poor John Keats, when conversing with a 
friend in regard to his long sleep in the grave, 
burst into tears, exclaiming, “Even now I feel the 
flowers above my grave, and the tread of passers-by 
in the turf of my tomb!” But different are all the 
thoughts of those who love Jesus. He has laid in 
the tomb himself, and “left there a long perfume.” 
To the believer the grave is but the portal to 
immortality. There it is that he lays aside the 
habiliments of mortality, and steps into the wide 
and boundless realms of an endless being. 

THE CEMETERY OF THE ALPS. 

On the summit of the Grand St. Bernard, Europe, 
is a building called the Morgue, or receptacle of 
the dead. Lost travelers, found in snow-drifts, are 
disinterred and deposited there. The floor is thick 
with nameless skulls and bones. Around the walls 
are groups of poor sufferers in the very position in 
which they died—rigid as marble, and, in the 
eternal frost-of that region, almost as uncrumbling. 
There is a mother with an infant child at her 
breast. ‘‘The face of the little one,” says a trav- 
eler of the Alps, ‘‘remains pressed to the mother’s 
bosom, only the back part of the skull being visi- 
ble, the body enfolded in her careful arms—careful 
in vain, affectionate in vain, to shield her offspring 
from the elemental wrath of the tempest.” There 
are other groups more indistinct; but this, in con- 
nection with one other, can never be forgotten. 
You look at all this through a grated window, 
with just enough of light to make it solemnly and 
distinctly visible, and to read in it a powerful 
record of mental and physical agony and of ma- 
ternal love in death. That little child hiding its 
face in its mother’s bosom—that mother frozen in 
death!—one can never forget the group, nor the 
memento mori, nor the token of deathless love. 

INDULGENCE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

Silent speculators or thinkers are apt to be great 
indulgers of the imagination. When we are alone 
we are not always busy; that is, we are not always 





employed with external objects. Hence, we en- 


deavor to find pleasure in our own thoughts, and 
must conceive ourselves to be what we are not; for 
who is what he ought to be, or who is pleased with 
himself? ‘We then expatiate,” says Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “in boundless futurity, and call from all 
imaginable conditions that which for the present 
moment we should most desire, and use our desires 
with impossible enjoyments, and confer upon pride 
unattainable dominion. The mind dances from 
scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all combina- 
tions, and riots in delights, which nature’ and for- 
tune, with all their bounty, can not bestow. In 
time, some particular train of ideas fixes the atten- 
tion; all other intellectual gratifications are re- 
jected; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favorite conception, and feasts in 
the luscious falsehood, whenever she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign 
of fancy is confirmed. She grows first imperious, 
and in time despotic. Then fictions begin to oper- 
ate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the 
mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or of 
anguish.” 
POLITENESS OF AMERICAN LADIES. 

Ladies in America are more favored than in any 
other part of the world, and yet they do not seem 
properly to appreciate the kindnesses frequently 
showered upon them. Rev. Mr. Headley, writing 
from Italy to a friend, makes the following very 
apposite question: “Have you never in Broadway, 
New York, when the omnibus was full, stepped 
out into the rain to let a lady take your place, which 
she most unhesitatingly did, and with an indiffer- 
ence in her manner as if she considered it the 
merest trifle in the world you had done?” Some 
English tourists have made remarks equally severe 
in regard to our ladies. We do not exactly in- 
dorse all that they say; and simply because we 
do not think them altogether just, and because we 
do not think that men should be bowed to and 
smiled at by the ladies as a sort of pay for what 
they may happen to do; yet we do contend that 
civility should be noticed always, and rewarded 
sometimes. Men are not usually so polite as they 
might be; they are not, perhaps, quite as polite as 
the ladies themselves; but their lack of politeness 
is no excuse for an omission of the duty in the fair 
sex. Rudeness, the opposite of politeness, is thus 
struck off by William Shakspeare: 

“ Fit for the mountains and the caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preach’d.” 
THE MISERABLE SLUGGARD. 

Up, sluggard, to the field, and work. No person 
can be healthful or happy without exercise. Misery 
of body, and next misery of mind, may be pro- 
duced by idleness. Nothing can be more certain. 
Do not work yourself to excess. Do not start with 
the early twilight of morning and chase on till the 
end of the twilight of evening. That way would 
end in your injury. But work regularly, work spir- 
itedly, work heartily, work enough. Then will 
your bread be sweet, and your rest refreshing. 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PLEBEIUS. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Preparations to remove to Chillicothe—Embarcation and com- 
mencement of voyage—‘‘ Log-book” of W.—Farewell calls—Ar- 
rival at Point Pleasant—Lodge at Mr. Vanzandt’s—Float all night 


on the Ohio river—Observations on the state of improvements— 
Beautiful scenery—Alluvial deposits—Arrival at mouth of Sci- 


| oteo—Mode of propelling boat up stream—Remarks upon the 
country and its fertility—Hard toiling—Arrival at Chillicothe— 


Description of Chillicothe—Abrasion of the river bank—Of the 
low point opposite the town—Early seat of government of the 


| state—Extent and population—Public buildings—Western con- 


ference—First Methodist chapel—Early occupants of its pulpit. 


Tue father of W. having determined upon re- 


| moving to Chillicothe, in the state of Ohio, sold out 


his property in Charleston, and commenced mak- 
ing arrangements for the voyage. We say for the 
voyage; for such was the wretched condition of the 


| roads, especially down the Kanawha river, that no 


one would think of encountering the perils of trav- 
eling on them with loaded wagons where navigable 
waters led to the place of destination. And as 
boats were very seldom found running between 
the Kanawha and Chillicothe, it became necessary 
for the family to charter a boat for the voyage, or 
purchase or build one. By consent of their father, 
young W. and his brother determined upon build- 
ing a batteau—a kind of boat then much in use, 
and smaller than the ordinary keel-boat. Employ- 
ing a boat carpenter to assist them, they built and 
finished a neat and substantial batteau of about 
eight tons burden, with oars, setting-poles, and 
other necessary rigging. On board of this boat 
were stowed all the household goods, mechanic 
tools, and stock of materials; and on it the family 
embarked for the voyage—descending the Kanawha 
river to its junction with the Ohio; thence down 
the latter to the mouth of the Scioto river, which 
they ascended to Chillicothe. 

In this age of Macadamized turnpikes, and rail- 
roads, and steamboats, the young reader may have 
avery inadequate idea of the privations and dis- 
comforts of traveling, w:th snail-like speed, in an 
open boat on the western waters, in the olden time. 
For the edification, then, of such reader, we have 
concluded to give an example of that primitive 
mode of traveling, by copying from the “‘log-book”’ 
of young W. his narrative of the voyage of his 
father’s family, from Charleston, on the Kanawha, 
to Chillicothe, O., which may show, as Sam Patch 
used to say, that ‘some things can be done as well 
as others.” This voyage, it will be seen from the 
dates noticed, was commenced on the Sabbath. 
Why that holy day was thus desecrated no excuse 
nor reason is given in the narrative; and for aught 
that appears, it could as well—and surely ought 
to—have been deferred till the next day. But at 
that time the Sabbath was not very strictly ob- 
served on the Kanawha. And it was no uncom- 
mon thing to commence a journey on that day, 

Vou. XII.—23 





and to continue a journey on the Sabbath was 
thought a matter of course. But, thanks be to 
God! better light has since shone out—upon the 
moral and religious world, at least; and no one 
who means to preserve a good conscience and his | 
reputation would now willingly forfeit both by 
unnecessarily traveling on God’s holy Sabbath. 

But to the “log-book:” 

“Sunday, May 3, 1807. All things being ready, 
about 10 o’clock, A. M., the family went on board, 
and we shoved off into the stream. We had en- 
gaged and taken on board two young men, bound 
for Chillicothe also, who worked their passage by 
assisting in the navigation of the boat. In the 
course of the day, stopped to make farewell calls 
at Wilson’s, at Fowler’s, at Hudson’s, at Tays’s, 
mouth of Coal river, and at Tackett’s. Passed the 
mouth of Pocatalico creek about two miles, and 
went ashore and encamped for the night, under the 
dense foliage of some sycamore-trees. 

“ Monday, 4th. Embarked early, and started. 
On passing the ‘Red House shoals,’ we found that 
the rise in the Ohio had backed up the Kanawha to 
the foot of this shoal. In the course of the fore- 
noon we encountered very strong head-winds, which 
by 3 o’clock, P. M., had increased so much, that, 
at three miles below the mouth of Eighteen Mile 
creek, we were compelled to go to shore to avoid 
being swamped by the waves. Here we encamped 
for the night. 

“ Tuesday, 5th. Started early, but had not pro- 
ceeded more than three miles when rain set in, 
and continued without intermission for about four 
hours. Stopped at Leonard Cooper’s and break- 
fasted, and remained there till the rain ceased. 
Afterward went out to the hills, and got some 
hickory poles to make a frame of boughs for a 
cover over the boat, and shaved and fixed them 
up while floating down stream. Proceeded to Point 
Pleasant, at the mouth of the Kanawha, which we 
reached at 2 o’clock, P. M. After getting some 
provisions, we turned up the Ohio river about a 
mile, to the house of Mr. Vanzandt, where we 
remained till next morning. Mr. Vanzandt was 
from Rockbridge county, Va., and had long been a 
Methodist local preacher of some note, who used 
to stop at our house in Charleston, and sometimes 
preached there. 

“ Wednesday, 6th. After breakfast, Mr. Vanzandt 
and his family accompanied us on the boat as far 
as Gallipolis, four miles below the mouth of the 
Kanawha, where we landed them, and pursued our 
voyage. Late in the afternoon stopped a short time 
at Jesse Spurlock’s, another old acquaintance, on 
the Virginia side; and a mile farther on went 
ashore and cooked supper, and, after shoving off, 
we supped on board, and then fixed up the cover 
over the boat, and adjusted our berths for sleeping 
on board, and floating all night, which we did. 

“Thursday, 7th. Upon inquiry of some person 
on shore, early in the morning, we found we had 
floated thirty-seven miles during the night. Below 
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the mouth of Big Sandy river—which is the bound- 
ary between Virginia and Kentucky—there are bet- 
ter houses, and the land is generally in a better 
state of cultivation, than above that point. From 
one place on the river there were four shingle-roofed 
houses in our view! How charming are the views 
along this beautiful river! The hills which skirt 
the rich, alluvial bottoms—whether receding with 
gentle ascent, or rising abruptly with rocky cliffs— 
lend alike enchantment tothescenery. These wide, 
alluvial bottom lands are covered with a deep soil 
of surpassing richness. Indeed, almost the entire 
state of Ohio, I am told, has a fertile and undula- 
ting surface, nearly all capable of a high state of 
profitable cultivation. And such is the salubrity 
of its climate and the healthfulness of its inhab- 
itants, with the rapid tide of emigration flowing 
into it, that it will probably one day exceed any 
country in the known world of its extent. [Coming 
out of the -vild and mountainous region of the 
Kanawha, our youthful journalist seems to have 
been quite enchanted with the better appearance of 
the country bordering on the Ohio.) Tugging at 
the oar, we glided along, passing flat-boats occa- 
sionally; and in the afternoon passed the mouth of 
the Little Scioto river, on the right side. Just be- 
low it we saw the best house we had seen since 
we left Gallipolis. Driven by the winds close to 
the Kentucky shore, I perceived that the bank, 
which was washed by the river, was composed of 
alternate strata of sand and leaves—the leaves in a 
good state of preservation, and closely imbedded 
together. The bank was a high bluff, and covered 
with timber. This deposit of leaves—and, in- 
deed, all these alluvial bottom lands—must have 
been formed by great inundations many centuries 
ago. In the evening we arrived at Portsmouth, a 
little village on the narrow peninsula between the 
Ohio and Scioto, about a mile above the mouth of the 
latter river. Here we stopped to buy some coffee, but 
there was none to be had in the place. Descending 
to the mouth of the Scioto, we entered it, and rowed 
up to half a mile above the village, where we en- 
camped for the night. 

“ Friday, 8th. After breakfast we regulated the 
lading so as to clear the walk inside the gunwales, 
for the operation of poling. My brother and my- 
self, with the two young men, passengers—each 





with a setting-pole, having a heavy iron socket at | 


the lower end—propelled the boat, while my father 
acted ashelmsman. The Scioto hasa rapid current, 
of pretty uniform velocity; and so crooked is it, 
that we had to cross and recross almost every half 
mile. The river meanders through an extensive 
alluvial bottom of the richest quality of land. In 
the low, inundated bottoms, the timber is mostly 
cottonwood and sycamore, some of them very large; 
in the high bottoms, black walnut, ash, and sugar 
maple prevail, with pawpaw. Most of the settlers 
along the river have built their houses at some 
distance back, on high ground; the better, I sup- 
pose, to guard against autumnal diseases, more 





common in the low grounds near the river. In 
the evening we reached the mouth of Brush creek, 
and encamped on a gravel bar opposite thereto. 
“Saturday, 9th. After breakfasting, resumed our 
voyage, and, after proceeding some miles, stopped 
opposite Mr. Lucas’s. In passing through the for- 
est to his house for some supplies, I perceived that 
the ground was covered with a spontaneous and 
luxuriant growth of buffalo clover and blue grass, 
which, I am told, are common to the Scioto valley. 
I am delighted with this beautiful country, particu- 


larly the extensive and fertile bottom lands along | 


the river. We continued our voyage, making about 


ten miles this day, and encamped for the night, | 
opposite the house of acolored man. Here I learn | 


that we have come twenty-one miles from the | 


mouth of the Scioto, and that the distance to Chill- 
icothe is yet twenty-seven miles by land, and of 
course many miles farther by the river. 


“Sunday, 10th. Not liking to spend the Sabbath | 


at the place where we encamped last night, we 
pushed on this morning, about five miles, to the 
mouth of Peepee creek, where we encamped, and 
spent the remainder of the day. [Another breach 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath! No reasons are 
given why they could not have remained at their 
Saturday night’s encampment during Sabbath.] 

“ Monday, 11th. Started early this morning; and 
after toiling hard all day, we reached the mouth of 


Salt creek, where we encamped. Came twenty-two | 


miles this day. 

“Tuesday, 12th. Made an early start this morn- 
ing, determined, if practicable, to reach Chillicothe 
to-day, distant about twenty miles. Early in the 
forenoon we reached Wilson’s mill, at a formidable 


rapid, at the head of which the mill-dam was built; | 


to reach which we had the rapid to ascend—a very 
laborious task. Through the stone mill-dam a 
chute, or sluice, had been constructed, to admit the 
passage of boats navigating the river. Our utmost 
efforts were required to pass through this chute; 
and to accomplish the ascent, we were obliged to 
get out intg the water, and, by great exertion, drag 
the boat through. Several other hard ripples were 
passed before reaching the ferry on the Chillicothe 
and Gallipolis road, at High Bank. Above the 
ferry we encountered a series of rapids to the 
mill-dam, two miles below Chillicothe. The chute 
through it is exceedingly difficult of ascent, and 
flows over a smooth, solid rock, in which the sharp 
iron sockets of our setting-poles could find no hold, 
and we only succeeded in passing the dam by get- 
ting hold of a stump of a tree projecting over the 
water. In an hour afterward we reached the land- 
ing at the foot of Walnut-street, Chillicothe, which 
terminated our voyage. Mooring our boat at the 
landing, we ascended the bank, and put up for the 
night at the house of W. Daley, at the north-east 
corner of Walnut and Water streets.” 

As this town is not situated on any of the pres- 
ent highways of travel, but few of the readers re- 
siding at a distance therefrom may have ever visited 
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the “ancient metropolis,” as it has been called. | of which is to be brought across it on an embank- 
| For their information, then, we add a brief descrip- | ment, and the grounds for the depot raised to the 
| tion of it, as it was when we first saw it. proper elevation. 

Chillicothe is beautifully located on the west side Chillicothe was the seat of government of the 
of the Scioto river, on the upper end of a high and | North-Western territory; and when, in 1802, Ohio 
rich alluvial bottom, of some four miles in length | became one of the sovereign states of the Union, 
and two or three in width, lying in the forks of that | this town, being nearly in the geographical center 
river and Paint creek. It was laid out by the late | of the settled portion of the state, was continued 
Gen, Nathaniel Massie in 1795, when the ground | as the seat of government, and so remained, with 
was covered with a dense forest. The streets are | the exception of one year, till the accommodations 
wide; those running northerly bear fifteen degrees | for its permanent location at Columbus were pre- 
west of the meridian, and are eight hundred and | pared in 1817. 
eight feet apart, crossed by others at right angles, To what we have already said, we add some 
at intervals of four hundred and twelve feet. The | recollections of the “ancient metropolis” as it was 
western limit of the town is skirted by a range of | in 1807. Chillicothe was then but a village, with a 
hills, which come down from the north between | population, we think, of about eleven hundred, a 
the valleys of the Scioto and Paint creek, and | large majority of which was located on Water- 
terminate at the south-west angle of the town-plat. | street and the streets immediately adjacent, and a 
On the south the town is bounded by that creek, | considerable portion of the remainder on Second- 
while on the east side lies an extensive plain of | street, and out a square or two further on Paint. 
great beauty and fertility. The river, approaching | South of Main and east of Mulberry streets but 
from the north-east, strikes the upper part of the | few houses had been built. The mansion of Gov- 
town, and turning suddenly to the south, then east, | ernor Tiffin, on the north side of Water-street, and 
and north-east, it passes along its whole northern | that of W. Creighton, jun., Esq., opposite to it, 
front, and, at the distance of two miles below, | east of High-street, was then the western limit of 
strikes a range of high hills on the opposite side | the improvements. Col. Wm. M. Sterrett’s resi- 
of the valley, the base of which it washes for a | dence, at the head of Main, was then the only 
mile or two, and, turning gradually to the south | house west of High-street. The “Limestone road” 
and south-west, it receives Paint creek at the dis- | entered the town from the north-west, along Deer 
tance of about four miles south-east of the town. Creek street, and near the track of the canal. High- 

The short bend in the river, at the upper part of | street was opened some years after this period, till 
the town, brought the current, in flood-time, with | which time no houses had been built north of those 
destructive force against the high, bluff bank of | on Water-street. The commercial part of town 
sand and gravel, which in a few years made serious | was Water-street from Paint to Mulberry; and here 
inroad upon that part of the town, and in 1807 had | nearly all the stores and principal shops were to 
carried away the bank to the middle of Water- | be found. Of the merchants then in business we 
street, although when laid out there was a space | remember the following: J. Carlisle, J. Waddle, J. 
of three or four perches between that street and | M. Landburg, H. Fullerton, T. James, N. Gregg, D. 
the river. In 1808 the further progress of this | Kinkead, W. Irwin, I. Evans, E. Doolittle, Brown 
abrasion was stopped by facing the bank with | & M’Court, W. M’Dowell, W. M’Farland, and J. 
loose stone from the adjacent hills, which required | Ferguson. Of these but two or three, we believe, 
many hundreds of wagon-loads to form an effectual | are now living, but none of them in business. No 
protection. In front of the town, on the opposite | market-house had been yet erected. A very small 
side of the river, is a low point of land, elevated | one was built a year or two after in the north end 
but a few feet above its surface, and subject to | of Paint-street. This, in a few years, was pulled 
inundation by the floods. Across this point, half | down, and a larger one put up in the same street, 
a mile from its extremity, the floods of early times | opposite the public square; which, in its turn, gave 
had washed out a narrow bayou, through which a | place to the present erection, in a new street opened 
small current flowed when there was a rise of a | for the purpose on the square south of Main and 
few feet in the river. This small bayou was grad- | west of Paint streets. The public buildings were 
ually washed deeper and wider by every success- | the old stone court-house and a square log jail. 
ive flood—the current sweeping through it with | The court-house served the purpose of a state cap- 
increasing strength and momentum—till the whole | itol, in which the Legislature met—the house of 
current of the river a few years since, forsaking | representatives occupying the court-room on the 
its old bed, swept through the bayou, and it be- | ground floor, and the senate the grand jury room 
came, and now is, the channel. The old bed of | on the second floor, the stairway to which was from 
the river thus forsaken is now a stagnant pool, | the court-room. Neither of these halls were in 
closed at the upper end by deposits of sand and | any way adapted to the convenience or comfort of 
gravel from the floods, and opening at its lower deliberative assemblies. Two churches had just 
end into the river. This point, we are informed, | been erected, but neither of them was finished. 
has lately been selected for the depot of the Cin- | One of these was built by the Presbyterians, on 
cinnati, Chillicothe, and Belpre railroad, the track | Second-street, west of Mulberry—a very respectable 
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brick building for that early day. The other was 
a one-story brick house, built by the Methodists, 
on the north side of Second-street, adjoining the 
alley between Paint and Walnut. It was likewise 
unfinished. Its size was thirty by forty feet; and 
small and low as it was, it was provided with a 
gallery on three sides, the floor of which was level. 
Of course, none of those seated in it, except such as 
occupied the front benches, could see the preacher in 
the pulpit. In this low, hot, unfinished attic gallery 
we have seen the old Western conference in session, 
in September, 1807, with Bishop Asbury presiding. 
The conference held its regular aa sittings in the 
chapel; but to allow the congregation to assemble 
for worship, the conference—that no time might be 
lost—retired to the little gallery half an hour before 
service commenced, adjourning in time to unite with 
the worshiping assembly below. This little chapel 
was finished a short time before the session of the 
conference just mentioned. Its finish was in the 
plainest and cheapest style. A small, semi-circular 
box, full four feet high, was elevated some seven 
feet from the floor, at one end of the chapel, with- 
out platform or seat in its rear, and reached by a 
narrow flight of steps. This was the pulpit! We 
have heard Bishop Asbury preach in this pulpit 
with great power, seated upon a high stool, when 
unable to stand. We have heard from the same 
little pulpit many other distinguished and suc- 
cessful ministers of Christ, among whom we may 
name Bishops M’Kendree and George, Valentine 
Cook, Samuel Parker, W. Beauchamp, J. Quinn, 
J. Sale, R. Cloud, J. Collins, M. Ellis, A. Cummins, 
D. and J. Young, S. Langdon, H. B. Bascom, and 
the eccentric Lorenzo Dow, seated sometimes on 
one side of the pulpit and then on the other, with 
one leg thrown outside, and sometimes both, occa- 
sionally leaving the pulpit, and, after passing along 
the aisle, return again to it, without a moment’s 
intermission in his discourse. 

We had intended to say something of the Meth- 
odist society in Chillicothe as it was in 1807, with 
notices of the preachers, and some other prominent 
members of the Church, then residing there, but 
must reserve this for the next chapter. 





CONSCIENCE AN AVENGER. 


Ir is an eternal fact, that we can not reject the 
guardian care of conscience, or escape the pains of 
its avenging lash. In some day of disappointment 
and trouble, when our vanities and pride are thrown 
down; in some restless hour, when sleep flies from 
the pillow, that outraged friend will return; that 
deified embassador will come back, no longer to 
win us with his gentle tones or charm with his 
loving eye, but to scourge the recreant soul. Re- 
turn! no, it will not return; it is always present; 
and it will lift its avenging hand, and begin and 
continue in God’s name those retributions which 
alone «~~ felt in hell. 





LOVE ME ALWAYS. 


BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. 
Love me always! love me ever! 
I, with eager passion, cried— 
Ever with the depth and fervor 
That enchained me to thy side. 


Not for dear affection due me; 
Not for beauty’s fading light; 
Nor for starry mental splendor, 
Dazzling our weak human sight; 


Not for birth, or grace, or goodness, 
Were these rich endowments mine, 

Would I claim thy fondest worship 
At love’s pure and holy shrine! 


But thou’lt love me with devotion, 
Such as crowned the knights of old— 
With a steady, pure emotion , 
Worth a mine of India’s gold! 


Love me for the dream-like trances, 
When we wandered side by side, 
Living only for each other, 
At the starry even-tide; 


For the thousand nameless feelings 
Roused unconsciously from rest; 
For the angel-joys that hover 
Over each enraptured breast; 
For the plighted faith unbroken; 
For my constancy to thee; 
And for this above all other— 
That thou art so dear to me! 





MY HARP AND FLOWERS. 


My harp is hung ‘mid fragrant flowers; 
Around each string 

They’re clustering, and lonely bowers 
Wake echoing. 


Silence no more shall sadly dream, 
Or softly sigh, 

Around my harp; for hence ’tis tuned 
To melody. 


’*Tis tuned to melody, and I 
Shall joyous sing; 

No mournful sound shall stir the flowers, 
Or touch a string. 


Each silent chord anew I’ll tune, 
And every breeze 

Shall sighing waft a rich perfume 
Where music is. 


Then be my path through life 
Howe’er uneven, 

My heart, attuned for holier joys, 
Shall dwell in heaven. 
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NIAGARA FROM THE CANADIAN SHORE. 


BY 8. A. LATTIMORE. 


Mvcu had I read in prose and verse of the grand- 
eur of Niagara. Often had I attempted to paint, in 
fancy, its glory and its greatness. Mountains, with 
all their wealth of moss-grown rocks, of waving 
forests, and of shadowy glens—the ocean, too, with 
its boundless expanse of sky and wave, may be 
imagined with some degree of satisfaction that the 
ideal is a true type of the natural, before the eye 
has beheld either. But to imagine Niagara is im- 
possible. The most graphic efforts of pen or pen- 


| cil must always fail to give a clearly defined and 


enduring impression, such as the great original 
itself indelibly stamps upon the memory of every 
beholder. Reading may give a vague outline of 
some of the most prominent features—such as the 
hight and extent of the fall, of the volume of water, 
and of the geological character of the surrounding 
region. The impressions of one, however faith- 
fully delineated, can never give any assurance to 
another of the thoughts which may be suggested 
or of the feelings which may be inspired by the 
combination of its thousand nameless elements of 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity. Well as we may 


| know how it affects others, we can never know, or 


even guess, how it will affect ourselves, till we 
stand in its very presence, and look upon it with 
our own eyes. Under such impressions, a visit to 


| Niagara, with me, became one of the earliest of 
boyhood’s fondly cherished projects, though its 


execution was delayed long beyond the promised 
time. 
With no common feelings of delight was that 


| day welcomed, which was to bring the realization 


| his first introduction to the Great Cataract. 


of many a youthful hope, and dream, and reverie. 
Scarcely could one desire circumstances of weather 
and of scenery more happily disposed than were 
ours, to induce a congenial mood preparatory to 
All 


| the morning we had rambled about the pleasant 
| city of Toronto; and taking one of the stanch 
| British steamers, we were soon speeding across the 
| beautiful Ontario, with fifty miles of its glassy 


waters before us. A day of mellower sunshine, of 
balmier air, of gentler breezes, never gladdened the 
world. The sky above us wore that deep, transpa- 
rent tinge of blue so seldom seen save in the calm 
and silent days of autumn, while beneath us slum- 
bered the quiet lake scarcely less serene, but of 


l« deeper cerulean hue. Delicious was the sight, 


as we skimmed along, like a bird of the wave, to 
watch the receding shore, with its many steepled 
city, its villages of embowered cottages, and its 
long, undulating range of hills, gradually fading 
from view, and dissolving in the hazy horizon of 
the north. Then, for awhile, we seemed to float in 
the center of a charmed circle that moved as we 
moved, while all around us the high dome of heaven 
shut down upon the waters, making a solitude pro- 





found as that of the ocean. But soon the low line 
of the southern shore loomed dimly up, and the 
spell was broken. 

In an hour we were stemming the current of the 
river Niagara. For seven miles from its mouth its 
channel is furrowed deep through an unbroken 
plain, with steep banks densely mantled with verd- 
ure, and, in its general appearance, much resem- 
bling the lower St. Lawrence, though but half its 
width. Along this great artery pours a majestic 
flood, whose dark, sea-green color indicates its vast 
depth, and whose noiseless current suggests the 
power of that mighty heart from whose pulsations 
it receives its resistless momentum. And yet these 
sparkling waters bear away no mark of the wild 
tumult through which they have made their way, 
but glide onward to their rest in the caves of the 
ocean, serenely as a redeemed spirit passing from 
earth to the spirit-home. 

At Queenston, midway between the Falls and 
Lake Ontario, the plain already mentioned is term- 
inated by a high bluff, which passes off in an 
elevated plain of table-land to the south. It isa 
singular fact, worthy the attention of the young 
geologist, that while the total descent of the Ni- 
agara river, between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
is more than three hundred feet, this lofty plain, 
through which it flows, makes an inclination of 
forty feet in the opposite direction; so that in passing 
up to the Falls, the traveler, paradoxically enough, 
finds himself going down hill all the way. 

The Hights of Queenstown are celebrated as the 
scene of one of those dreadful battles of the border 
war which raged so fiercely half a century ago. 
The only monument left to mark the spot is the 
lofty and desolate-looking pillar erected in mem- 
ory of General Brock; and it is rent from base to 
capital, and seems toppling to its fall. 

Grand is the view from the hights of Queens- 
town. The lower plain, with its countless fields 
of golden grain, its rural, happy homes, and its 
glorious river sweeping across it like a jeweled 
girdle, all lies spread beneath your eye like a 
gigantic map. In the distance roll the blue waters 
of Ontario, flecked with many a snowy sail. Boats 
can not ascend above Queenstown, so turbulent is 
the river; and accordingly we were conveyed the 
remaining seven miles in cars, to which horses were 
attached. 

At Lundy’s Lane—the scene of another bloody 
conflict, two years subsequent to that of Queens- 
town—we found carriages in waiting to take us to 
the hotel. As we turned round the hill near the 
Clifton House, lo! the whole extent of the Falls 
burst, like an apparition of magic, suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon our view, and, at the same instant, 
we were startled by the loud rushing sound of its 
waters, as if a storm were bursting over us. We 
were allowed only time for a single glance, and 
then were hurried into the hotel, consoling our- 
selves, however, as we went, with the reflection 
that we were once more on our own obedient feet, 
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and no longer to be controllod by the will of hack- 
men and hack-horses. 

From the upper piazza of the Clifton House, 
which is built on the very brink of the river, there 
is a fine view of the entire cataract, nearly a mile 
in the distance. Grateful to our heated brows was 
the cool spray, which at that moment came drifting 
before the breeze, crowned with a wreath of rain- 
bow, and fell upon us like a shower of rain. We 
hailed it as an auspicious omen—a salutation and 
a baptism from the very heart of the Great Cataract 
itself. 

Long and intently did we gaze on the stupendous 
scene before us, scarcely able to realize that we were 
indeed locking upon Niagara. The first impres- 
sion, after a few moments’ observation, was that of 
positive disappointment. There was not the over- 
whelming sublimity nor the shock of nerve which 
we had anticipated, and against which we had 
fortified ourselves. We looked upon a vast sheet 
of water as it calmly rolled over the edge of the 
precipice, as it gleamed like a flood of molten silver 
in the midday sunlight, and as it descended majes- 
tically into a gulf of foam and spray; yet it was 
not the ocean tumbling over an Alp which we had 
expected to see. The distance of our point of 
view, and its elevation above the level of the 
precipice, as we afterward learned, immeasurably 
disparaged the effect. On so grand a scale are the 
surrounding parts of Niagara constructed, that the 
mind, in adapting itself to the Cyclopean propor- 
tions, almost inevitably errs in its judgment, when- 
ever it attempts to estimate magnitude or distance. 

Although we trod the consecrated ground, which 
Nature had chosen, from all the world beside, as 
the place for her grandest achievement, we were 
soon made conscious that even here we had not 
escaped the petty vexations to which all mortals 
must submit; for no sooner had we crossed the 
threshold than our tribulations began. At least 
twenty lean, lank fellows surrounded us, each 
shouting at the top of his voice, ‘Have a car- 
riage, sir? have a carriage, sir?’ The sunburnt 
faces, the intent, eager expression of the eye, and 
the clamorous cries, were, according to our notion, 
no bad imitation of a horde of Bedouin Arabs; and 
to complete the picture, the long, slender whip-stock, 
which each carried as an emblem of his profession, 
was easily magnified into the formidable spear of 
the Ishmaelite. In such an uproar it was no diffi- 
cult matter to fancy one’s self attacked in the 
desert by a tribe of wandering savages. For us 
there was no alternative but to put on a fierce air, 
and force a passage through their solid phalanx. 
After our escape, a walk sufficiently long, and suf- 
ficiently pleasant to make us forget our annoyances, 
brought us to the goal of our journey, and we 
placed our feet on Table Rock. 

This is the favorite place of resort, and, as is 
generally believed, commands the most impressive 
view of the Great Cataract. Table Rock is nothing 
more than a pert of the bank, all of which is cal- 





careous rock, at the edge of the fall, from under 
which the softer shale has been worn away, till the 


harder stratum at the surface remains unsupported, | 


and projects from the main bank somewhat like a 
shelf or the leaf of a table. Yet this much-fre- 
quented spot is slowly yielding to the incessant 
action of the elements. In the gulf far beneath 
lie huge piles of shattered fragments fallen from 
above, which have been accumulating from year 


to year, till now it scarcely suggests the resem- | 


blance from which it derives its name. Still it is, 
and must be for an age to come, the point from 
which the Crescent Fall may be seen to best 
advantage. 

The entire precipice over which the Niagara river 
descends is about three-fourths of a mile in extent, 


of which distance the Crescent Fall embraces nearly | 
one half, Iris Island, which divides the river into | 


two unequal parts, occupies nearly one third, and | 


the American Fall something more than one fourth. | 


The name of the Crescent Fall is no longer express- 
ive of its form, for the curvature has gradually 
increased, till the crescent has become an angle. 


Here the perpendicular descent is one hundred and 


sixty feet. 
While we stood looking upon the hurrying floods, 


as they leaped from the verge of the precipice, | 
seemingly with a life-inspiring energy—while our | 


eyes followed the semi-circular sheet, building, as 
it fell, a massive wall of liquid emerald high as 
the Roman Coliseum—while we listened to the 


ceaseless roar that seems bursting from the center | 


of the globe itselfi—while we peered into that fear- 
ful abyss far, far below us, and saw the foaming, 
boiling whirlpool raging there, O, how the soul 
struggled with the vast conception, even as the 
tumultuous waters upon which we gazed struggled 
with the mighty torrents plunged into their bosom! 
No where else on earth can so much sublimity be 
concentrated into a single glance as from Table 
Rock. Sublime motion, sublime force, sublime 
depth, and sublime sound are all harmoniously 
blended here into one great and glorious monu- 
ment of creative Wisdom and Power. In such 
a presence how high ambition cowers, and how 
human pride vanishes like the foam upon the 
waters! 

The cloud of mist that hovers in the gulf, man- 
tling the tossing flood, forms a feature of ever- 
varying beauty and interest, as it sways and un- 
dulates before the softest breeze—now gracefully 
lifting to let you look full upon the unvailed face 
of terrible Niagara—now enveloping you in its 
floating, dewy folds—then sweeping away over the 
hills in some fantastic shape, like the airy vehicle 
of some “sweet Ariel.” When the sun is sinking 
cloudlessly in the west, such a display of rainbows 
may be seen in fragments and in circles, glowing, 
blending, and dissolving with the pearly spray, 
as the gold-winged Iris herself might envy. 

A short distance below the precipice a spiral 
stairway leads down to the water’s edge. A narrow 
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| ates at the very foot of the Cataract. 
| spot the view is terrifically sublime. 
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| pathway, worn by many footsteps over the fallen 
| rocks, leads along under Table Rock, and termin- 
From this 
Overhead 


| hangs the towering cliff, from which ever and anon 
| there fall disintegrated fragments of rock. To the 


right sweeps round that mighty curve of watery 
wall, that seems advancing, like the refluent tide 
of a parted ocean, to make you the helpless victim 
of afate dreadful as that of Pharaoh. Along the 


| rocks over which the pathway leads beats a fitful 
| and tremendous surf, whose foaming billows every 


| moment seem rising to ingulf you. 


The ear is 


| astounded by the eternal thunder of the flood, and 
| the eye is blinded by the drifting spray produced 


by the concussion of waters. One feels too much 
at the mercy of circumstances to enjoy, with even 
tolerable comfort, the view from under Table Rock. 

As day after day we returned to gaze on this 
great wonder of the world, longer and longer did 
we linger, more and more fascinating grew the 
scene, deeper and deeper became its influence over 
the soul. Only after oft-repeated visits did we feel 
that we were beginning to realize the greatness 
and to see the true sublimity of Niagara. Nothing 
can be more exquisitely delightful than the almost 
delirious, dreamy sensation with which the be- 


| holder is inspired. The secret magnetism of the 
| place operates upon him like a charm, and binds 
| him motionless to the spot for hours together. 
| Yet the tension of mind, which is unavoidable, at 


last becomes painfully oppressive, and frequent 
relaxation is absolutely necessary, not only for the 
preservation of mental elasticity, but, indeed, for 
the full enjoyment of the scene, to which, on each 
successive Visit, one returns with renewed delight. 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 


BY MONCURE CONWAY. 


Tue question whether women have souls having 


| been decided, there is another—whether they should 


| Write books. 


Truly, our sphynx proposes hard 


problems! One man gets up from the perusal of 


| some powerful sentences that fall burning from 
| Madame de Stael, and cries, “‘There are chords 
| that no earthly hand but woman’s can touch!” 


Another, rubbing his eyes and yawning over Lady 
Bulwer, declares the’ “writing women should be 


_ fit subjects for grand juries!” 


**No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 

It is certain that a woman can write out her 
genius on all her domestic affairs, no matter how 
great it be. She will not find limitation there. 
Napoleon and Shakspeare, with the world for their 


| arena, can make no truer display than they. But 


there seems to be a class of ideas that are import- 


| ant, and which must find their priest in woman. 





The sentiments proper, for example, who can speak 
them out? Notaman, surely; he is too much in the 
mold of circumstance. But woman, with the eye 
of fire, can see them, even if her tongue falters in 
telling them. 

Francis Wm. Newman plainly shows that in 
spiritual growth a man has to become a woman. 
Channing has also discerned the female element 
in piety. I know a gentleman who has already 
appeared before the world in two works of much 
modest merit, who takes a wider, less spiritual 
view of this subject, and makes woman the spirit- 
ual dispenser of universal beauty. ‘The qualities 
of sublime objects are masculine; those of beautiful 
objects are feminine.” ‘As the fabled Prometheus 
brought down fire and fertility from heaven to ani- 
mate and fertilize the earth, so woman brought 
down beauty and love to warm the heart of man, 
and make the flowers of bliss bloom along the 
streams of feeling, as they flow from their spon- 
taneous fountains.” This is the way he discourses; 
and I trust that the world will soon be gratified by 
a new work from his pen, unfolding the “Theory 
of the Beautiful.” He persists that the poets are 
on his side, inasmuch as they invariably imperson- 
ate natural beauties as females; e. g., “the blushing 
rose,” etc. As when Milton says, 

** Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime, 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearls.” 
He pleads eloquently; but we are not yet convinced 
that subjective beauty is associated with the “ min- 
istering angel.” 

We should rather say she is the priest of the 
soul’s instincts. And to those who believe that 
these are the point of contact with the Eternal 
Power, it is a wonderful gift. And it is an indorse- 
ment to their pen as strong as the roll in the vision 
of Ezekiel. What is pure reason to sentiment! 
“Que tout notre raisonnement se reduit a ceder au 
Sentiment,” says Pascal. 

But we did not design to dwell on this apology 
solong. Our task was to pay a tribute of affection 
to one whom we remember as a guide in childhood 
and the instructor of maturer life. She has now 
fallen asleep; but her words live in the hearts of 
many who will plant the evergreen by her tomb. 
If any one doubts the propriety of female author- 
ship, let him not stop at the humiliating fact that 
so few have had the rod to blossom and bear fruit 
in their hands; but let them see the child in the 
ecstasy of reading “Henry and his Bearer,” and 
let him rise up in emotion from “The Nun,” and 
say if Mrs. Sherwood is not a true priestess. 

Mary Martua Suerwoop was born on the 6th of 
May, 1775, at Stanford, Worcestershire. Her father 
was Dr. George Butt, chaplain to George III, vicar 
of Kidderminster, and rector of Stanford, Worces- 
ter county. He was of the family of Sir William 
De Butt, the physician of Henry VIII, and men- 
tioned by Shakspeare. 

In 1803 Mary M. Butt married Henry Sherwood, 
a relative, in the 53d regiment of foot. She went 
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with her husband to India in that year. It is 
stated that her labors, religious and charitable, 
among the soldiers and aboriginals were so inces- 
sant that she became much noted there. Henry 
Martyn and the Right Rev. Daniel Corry, D. D., 
then Bishop of Madras, made her acquaintance, 
and they were a friendly society for doing good from 
that time. 

In 1849, December 6th, Mrs. Sherwood lost her 
husband. Captain Sherwood died, after a painful 
illness, at Twickenham. A London paper states, 
that “the fatigues she went through in devoted 
attention to him, and the bereavement she experi- 
enced at the severance by fate of a union of nearly 
half a century, were the ultimate cause of her own 
demise.” She expired, in the triumphs of faith, at 
Twickenham, on October 22, 1851. One son— 
Rev. Henry Martyn Sherwood, rector of Broughton 
Hacket, and vicar of White Ladies, Ashton, Wor- 
cestershire—and two daughters gathered around 
her death-bed. The eldest of the daughters is a 
clergyman’s wife, and has a large family. The 
younger daughter has always lived with her par- 
ents, and has assisted her mother in her literary 
labors. She is a person of fine faculties, and, 
though now young, has been intrusted with papers 
containing the records of Mrs. Sherwood’s life, 
which is announced to be in preparation for the 
public. May we have it to say, as Hector prayed 
for Astynax, that “this one is more powerful than 
the parent!” It will be even enough if Miss Sher- 
wood will wield her mother’s wand. 

Mrs. Sherwood has written much that “the world 
will not willingly let die’ The most favorite 
books are Henry and his Bearer, Lady of the Manor, 
Church Catechism, The Nun, The Fairchild Fam- 
ily. More lately we have the Golden Garland of 
Inestimable Delight, and Cimies—the last being 
the most powerful of her works, in our estimation. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s stories are not only vehicles of 
moral truth, but are earnest appeals for spiritual 
piety and humanity. They are Scriptural, simple, 
natural representations of the life that is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

“Cimies” is a work written to show the natural 
inclination of those who interpret too rigidly the 
expressions of the English Prayer-Book toward Ro- 
manism. It is eminently calculated to present the 
practical effects of Tractarianism. Although lov- 
ing the forms of the Church, she would even wish 
that “certain sentences therein were modified.” 
This tendency is represented by the story of two 
young men who were educated together for the 
ministry—one of them taking, through influence 
of friends, the High Church view, and the other 
the Low Church. The result is, that a year or 
so finds one in the wiles of Jesuitism, while the 
other, although he had been opposed with acerbity, 
is instrumental in his recovery and conversion. 
The various stages of disaffection toward the plain 
Gospel of Christ are vividly written down. The 
book is also a most remarkable and needfu: review 





of the insidious teachings of the Jesuit Catechism. 


Her views of the Church of Christ—type and anti- 


type—are truly noble. She announces them fear- 
lessly, and supports them by singularly appropriate 
Scriptural illustration. 


commend it heartily to all whose eyes may fall on 
these lines. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s style is forcible. It is simple, 
eloquent. There is no prosiness, but always ani- 
mation. She has the eye “like an angel’s to know 
good and evil.” Mere form withers from her spir- 
itual faith. None has more plainly shown the 
sinfulness of confining the “ promise of the Father” 
to any one Church. Strange as it may appear, 
there are those in the noon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who talk of “The Church.” Christ could 
allow one who was casting out devils in his name 
and yet not following after him, and said, “Let 
him alone;” but these require more than he, and 
ask, Is he of the succession? God is love; love is 
the fulfilling of the law; by this—love—shall all 
men know ye are his disciples; charity never fail- 
eth; yet Christ has left a Church, the first require- 
ment of which is to exclude all other Churches! 
Such is modern Oxfordism. Now, this would be 
simply ridiculous, if it were not so lamentable. 
If a man tries to shut up the sunlight in one room, 
let him close the blinds quickly as he will to secure 
it, but, lo! the sunlight is in the street, and in 
every room with open windows, and this closed 
room alone is dark! “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” Tavta 
MOAOTA. 

But Mrs. Sherwood is now dead. She died at 
mature age, and retained her faculties unimpaired 
to the last breath. There is no heart that has been 
touched by her magic power which will not drop 
the tear of affection on her grave. Many will know 
that such tears of sympathy with the gifted and 
true are the fruits of a plant that our authoress 
herself helped to nurture in their breasts. O may 
the noble thoughts, the offices of love, and holy 
influences which her pure soul radiated in her 
earthly mission, and which were the angels that 
soothed her spirit in the dark valley, return from 
bearing her home, and hover about gur hearts with 
similar aspirations! Thus may He ever “give his 
angels charge concerning us!” 





Cosrors, King of Persia, in conversation with 
two philosophers and his vizier, asked, ‘“ What 
situation of man was most to be deplored?” One 
of them said that it was old age accompanied with 
extreme poverty; the other, that it was to have the 
body and the mind worn out, and the heart broken 
by a heavy series of misfortunes. “I know a con- 
dition more to be pitied,” said the vizier. “It is 
that of him who, having done no good, is suddenly 
called to appear before God.” 


The book is very interest- | 
ing; not a book to be easily put down. We can | 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF REY. EZEKIEL COOPER. 


BY REV. J. KE. ANDERSON. 

Ezextet Coorrer! What Methodist has not heard 
of him! He was a noted captain among the hosts 
of our Israel, whose sword never returned from 
battle empty; and who, when he could fight no 
more, sat down on the walls of Zion, and looked 


| wishfully on the field. A few years since he was 
| discharged from the war, and now rests gloriously. 


“ He lives, he greatly lives a life” above, 
** Unkindled, unconceived, and from an eye 
Of tenderness lets ”— 
0, Dr. Young, I can not make a quotation of but 
half your sentiment! In the fullness of angelic 


| rapture, and with more than angelic joy, he looks 
| back on the field he has left, and sees the vast mul- 
| titudes now engaged in the conflict. It has been 


swelling continually. The Methodists are spread- 
ing out over the lands. May they spread holiness 
with them, till the kingdoms of the earth shall 
become the kingdoms of God and his Christ! 

I heard of this great man in my childhood—“ the 
old preacher with a wen, Mr. Cooper”—and the 
great sermons he had preached at camp meetings, 


| and on other occasions; and his name having been 
| associated with those of Wesley, Asbury, and Gar- 





retson, I regarded it with reverence. Aged and 
useful ministers of Christ, whose lives had been 
one continued scene of conflict and toil, and whose 
aims, efforts, and hopes tended toward salvation— 
whose only theme was this sacred, inspiring word— 
appeared to my fancy as the greatest men on earth. 
Washington, Lafayette, and Wayne were house- 
hold names at my father’s, and I loved them. I 
love them yet. The wreath that adorns their mem- 
ory is glorious. But the other names were more 
than loved, and around their memory are gathered 
not only the blossoms of time, but the clusters of 
immortality. These men sought the honor that 
cometh from God! 

Did I dream then that I should ever see one of 
these and hear him, sit down with him by the 
cheerful fire and listen to his conversation, and 
even speak to him myself, and be occasionally his 
companion in his pastime hours? How often do 
we realize more than we anticipate! I have forgot- 
ten in what year it was, but certainly it was at least 
twelve years since, when I was still a youth, that 
it was noised about that father Cooper would preach 
at the quarterly meeting, soon to be held at Darby. 
Expectation was soon on tiptoe. I felt that I must 
see him; and when the Sabbath came, the carriage 
was prepared, and my sisters, with a young lady, 
who was visiting them, and myself, rode nine miles 
to the meeting. We reached the place during love- 
feast. When it was over, we pressed our way into 
the church. I was extremely fortunate in getting 
a seat, not under the pulpit, nor in the back part of 
the house, but near the middle of it. I had now 
but one idea. I remember nothing that did not 

Vou. XII.—24 





concern it, such as who prayed, and what was sung 
or said before preaching; but all the rest, as though 
it were but yesterday, is fresh to my mind. The 
old man rose in the pulpit. His person was spare, 
and not tall—about five feet and eight or nine 
inches—but remarkably erect; his head was not 
large, but round and full; his hairs were gray; a 
large wen was on his neck—at least it was so 
called—which he made no effort to conceal, as the 
most part of it appeared above his white cravat; 
and his eyes were full of life and fire. There was a 
fearless, penetrating look about them. Before that 
day they had often aided, with his philosophic and 
eloquent discourses, to enchain the attention of 
thousands. They succeeded then in enchaining 
mine. 

He preached on the parable of the supper. It 
was a great sermon. I thought if he could preach 
so as an aged supernumerary, what must he have 
done when effective! His style was familiar. He 
made you feel as if he were addressing you person- 
ally. He made use of many interrogatories; all of 
which were natural to his subject. I anticipated 
correctly his answers to most of them. I know 
whom the “King,” his “Son,” and those “ bidden” 
represented; but when he asked why the servants 
were sent out “at supper-time,” I was quite con- 
founded. I had never thought on this matter, and 
was almost ashamed of my remissness. It was 
quite a relief to me when he explained his views 
on this point by saying that “the patriarchal dis- 
pensation might be represented by breakfast, the 
Jewish by dinner, and the Gospel by supper.” I 
then imagined I saw the great beauty of the para- 
ble. Having explained the different parts of his 
text after this mode, he spoke of the great supper— 
of the table, dishes, preparations, places of fes- 
tivity, and persons employed in it; and of the 
King, his Son, and his guests. He compared this 
with Solomon and Belshazzar’s feasts. The con- 
trast was sublime. It enabled him to urge the 
invitation of his Master, which he did as a faithful 
minister; and no doubt many felt that day, that 
they had been greatly honored in having been invi- 
ted by so aged a servant, to be the guests of so dis- 
tinguished a King at such a glorious festival. O, 
the amazing condescension of God to invite us, by 
his messengers, to become the partakers of his gra- 
cious and everlasting bounty! Who could neglect 
such an invitation? 

I carried the image of this great man upon my 
mind for several years, but saw him no more till I 
was sent as junior preacher on Dover circuit. This 
was my first introduction into the state of Dela- 
ware, which is so far famed for its small territory, 
great men, and strong attachment to Methodism. 
A great many things might be said of it in this 
last respect. It was Bishop Asbury’s place of asy- 
lum from the storms of war; many presiding elders, 
and more than one bishop, have been born in it, 
and it holds within its bosom a great many “‘ Coop- 





ers.” There is quite a large circle of them within 
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a few miles of the little capital; but unfortunately 
the boundaries of the state are somewhat too lim- 
ited to allow it the honor of the birth of the Rev. 
Ezekiel Cooper: Caroline county, Maryland, boasts 


of this. Still it was in Delaware that much of his 
time was spent; for while his brother—Judge Coop- 
er, the father of Dr. Ignatius T.—resided in Dover, 
and afterward, as long as his sons continued in the 
same homestead, he was always, when he would 
be, a welcome guest with them. He had retired 
here some time before I went on this circuit. I soon 
heard of him, and made him a visit, which I con- 
fess I then felt to be the greatest honor I ever en- 
joyed. I found him cheerful and happ: ‘nd in 
possession of great serenity of mind. -e sat 
down before the fire together, and matured age was 
soon in social converse with inexperienced youth. 
I hope I was modest—I know I was. I could not 
be otherwise. Father Cooper, while he would treat 
you as a friend, always conversed with the sobriety 
of a sage, and the wisdom of a philosopher; and 
such a habit never fails to draw a vail of diffidence 
over the most forward. They were happy, improv- 
ing hours I spent with him. I learned something 
at my first visit. I shall never forget it, though to 
tell it will appear trifling. I had been accustomed 
all my life to close stoves, in which you might put 
your fuel, and feel the heat, without observing its 
consumption; but odious custom in this country 
had not then, and has not now, done away with 
more primitive usage. Our fire was of wood, on 
an open hearth. I attempted to stir it. I moved 
the fuel, but did not increase the burning. The 
old man took the tongs, gave some useful in- 
structions, arranged the wood so as to secure the 
circulation of the air among it, and resumed his 
previous position. His sermon, years before, had 
made me feel my remissness in not thinking on the 
simple points of a subject; his conduct now made 
me regret that I had not schooled my mind into 
the habit of applying to every thing I did the first 
rules of natural philosophy. It is the mark of a 
great mind to apply great principles to small and 
apparently trifling objects. 

The recreation in which father Cooper most in- 
dulged was fishing. What there is in the amuse- 
ment so enchanting 2s to make a man spend a day 
at it, I could never imagine. It always appeared 
like cruel pastime to me; and my sympathetic na- 
ture will not now allow me to indulge in it. I pity 
the poor fish. But such a sentiment never entered 
the mind of this venerable man. Other thoughts 
employed it. How many of his very best sermons 
were made while he sat on the banks of the streams 
which flow through Delaware, the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, eternity 
only can exhibit. To a mind strictly contempla- 
tive, it must be very grateful to have the solitude 
of the fields and forests, that the interruptions in- 
cident to a crowded city, a bustling village, or a 
10isy household, may not interfere with the quiet 





operations of intense study. If this be not the 


secret of the attachment of many preachers to this 
amusement, it is at least an apology for it. Father 


Cooper continued to practice it till he was rendered | 


incapable of it. When in Dover he could be seen 
on every pleasant day, with his staff and rods, 
walking down the main street, and making his 
way to Jones creek, and, after many hours, return- 
ing wearily, as often without spoil as with it. He 
made these excursions generally alone. Once only 
he invited me to accompany him. His activity and 


perseverance in his favorite sport surprised me, | 


and I intimated, as a poor victim was agonizing on 
his hook, that it was painful to see its strugglings. 
He looked at me as though he felt the reproof, and 
replied, “ The apostles were fishermen; and Peter,” 
he continued, “fished with a hook and line.” Will 
the high Church ladies, who may read this, pardon 
the remark? It was a good argument for the apos- 
tolical succession—as good as any. 

Perhaps many of your fair readers, out west, who 
have loved to study the early history of our Church, 
and have read Mr. Wesley’s admirable letter to the 
Rev. E. Cooper, and his own sermon on the death 
of Bishop Asbury, as well as become somewhat 
acquainted from this little sketch, may feel some 
interest to know if he ever married. They must 
not be shocked, however, at the truth. It is due 
to them to say that he was a bachelor; and I sup- 
pose not because of any settled intention, but only 
through procrastination. Still, whatever may have 
caused his celibacy, I am certain the verdict con- 
cerning it, both of the present generation and pos- 
terity, will be, that it was the greatest error of his 
life. 

The thing in his life which has thrown the great- 
est honor around his name, and ought to, and must 
embalm it for a thousand generations, was his con- 
nection with the origin of the Book Concern. He 
loaned a thousand dollars for its establishment, and 
had its business under his charge for a number of 
years, and these at a time when results could 
scarcely be anticipated. From that seed a surpris- 
ing harvest has been already gathered; upon that 
foundation a wonderful superstructure has been 
reared; and from that little fountain has already 
streamed forth an ocean of evangelical knowledge. 
At first a few books only were published by the 
Concern; then a few books and a newspaper; soon 
a multitude of every class of religious publications, 
from a half-penny tract to the stately Quarterly, 
made their appearance; and now from this parent 
establishment others have sprung up every-where. 
East, west, north, and south, our Book Concerns, 
like great lights, are radiating evangelical truth 
around them. California has one and Germany 
one, both small, indeed, but promising. By and 
by we shall have others, in China, France, South 
America, Turkey, and other lands, where, as yet, 
no American Methodist missionary has set his foot. 
May God hasten it in his time! 

But his work is done! Upward of five years 
ago he left his mortality and all its weaknesses on 
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earth, and from the residence of the Rev. I. T. 
Cooper took his departure for his home in heaven. 
Like Lybrand, Morrell, and Cookman, he left his 
mantle for one who, though not a son, is a nephew, 
and bears his family name. All besides that earth 
can claim of him, is contained in the burial-ground 
of St. George’s, and in front of this church. Any 
of your readers, when visiting Philadelphia, as she 
passes up the east side of Fourth-street, between 
Race and Callowhill, may pause opposite the old- 
est Methodist church in the city, and near its door 
see the tombstone, and read the epitaph of the Rev. 
Ezekiel Cooper. 








THE HIDDEN VALLEY. 


BY MI8S EMILY 8S. BROWNE. 


VALLEY amid the mountains, 
That the stranger passeth by, 
Heeding not the gloom or glory 
Unseen by mortal eye. 
The blue skies touch thy mountains, 
And the waters kiss their feet, 
As they flow beside the pathways 
Untrod by mortal feet. 
For he who ofttimes goeth 
Into that valley fair, 
Sees not with his outward vision 
The bloom or blighting there. 
And he who softly soweth 
Or reapeth from that soil, 
O, he moveth but as a spirit, 
And we reck not of his toil. 
Blessed is he who goeth down into that valley at 
eventide, to talk with its still voices, and dwell 
with all sweet influences in its solitude. Blessed 
is he who findeth there a well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life. And though I speak but 
of a single valley, thou who readest hast communed 
there already, if thou readest aright. 
Long, long ago, when the shepherds’ tents still 
dappled the green fields, and the tillers of the 
ground still offered their first-fruits upon the accus- 
tomed altars, there was a wise and good king. 
This king from the beginning sought to make his 
kingdom “beautiful, the joy of the whole earth;” 
and as he endeavored continually to promote the 
best interests of his subjects, his laws were holy, 
and his commandments just and good. It was his 
will that violence should not be heard in his land, 
wasting nor destruction within all its borders; but 
that his people should “sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig-tree, with none to make 
them afraid.” 
To insure this end, and to make even the waste 
places lovely and productive, he gave to each of 
his subjects a portion of land, with the injunction 
to cultivate it, to cause it to bring forth rich grain, 
fragrant flowers, and grateful fruits, that it might 
appear beautiful and smiling, and be an ornament 


called Heph-zibah; for the king should have de- 
light in her. But as the soil of this land was “ de- 
ceitful,” and cursed with a curse, the people were 
instructed to ask of their ruler living water, which 
had power to change whatever it touched, and to 
make all things new. The ground of those who 
neglected to obey this command, continued, not- 
withstanding their most careful labor, to bring 
forth thorns and briers. 

Toa youth named Allon, because of his strength, 
the king allotted a fair and fertile valley, embo- 
somed among green hills, and watered by numer- 
ous streams, which, though they could not change 
the nature of the soil, made the valley a very pleas- 
ant heritage. 
Now the Spring went singing forth, as with tim- 
brel and harp, and her footsteps thrilled through 
the silent and undiscovered valleys, as well as the 
trodden paths of men. Then at morning and at 
eventide the young man went down into his valley, 
to fulfill his appointed labor. He wished to sow 
good seed, and to avail himself of the natural ad- 
vantages of the place to make it rich and beauti- 
ful; but his heart was filled with pride, and he 
svught not counsel of the king—he asked not for 
the living water. To those who admonished him 
of his error he replied, ‘‘ Are not the waters of my 
valley better than all the fountains of the king?” 
And he turned away in anger. 

Still he labored awhile with earnestness; but 
after a time he began to grow weary, for he saw 
that his work would be long and difficult, and that 
it would be many months before the harvest would 
ripen. Rough weeds sprang up here and there, 
and some of these the youth carelessly broke 
off, instead of plucking them up by the roots, so 
that soon they put forth new leaves, and became 
deeply rooted in the ground. He saw that the soil 
must be changed, before it could produce any thing 
good; but instead of seeking that by which alone 
this change could be effected, he began to murmur 
against the king, who had bestowed upon him 
such excellent gifts. By and by he ceased even 
to look at the valley, but allowed every thing to 
run wild; and when reproved for his neglect by 
those who saw its disorder, he would answer, “It 
is as good and productive as other valleys in the 
country; and when I have taken my ease a little 
longer, and enjoyed life without labor, I will pluck 
up the weeds, and plant good seed. Perhaps, too, 
the king will never examine its condition.” So 
Allon dreamed on, and his valley was forgotten. 

But one night he received a letter from the king. 
He opened it and read, 

“Be not deceived: whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. 

“ At my coming I will repay thee.” 

Then Allon arose: he was startled and troubled, 
for he had begun to think, within himself, ‘‘ Where 
is the promise of his coming And he looked 
out from his watch tower on the hill, and said, 


9” 
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to the country. Thus should the whole land be 





“I will go down once more into my neglected 
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valley.” The night was solemn, with its silence 
and stars, but the youth’s glance was earthward, 
for he feared that the earnest star-eyes would read 
his soul. Now, the valley lay before him, all 
hushed and dim, with traces of its former beauty, 
but it was like beauty in death. There were ten- 
der vines without a support, and fair blossoms all 
trampled to the earth. And as he wandered among 
the tangled thickets he heard the hiss of serpents, 
and the cries of unclean birds, which had found 
harbor there, and he knew not how to expel them. 

Faint and athirst, he stooped to taste of the wa- 
ters which flowed silently at his feet, but found 
them bitter as the waters of Marah; and the heart 
of the young man sank like a stone. And now the 
night, which had been full of beauty, suddenly 
grew black and fearful. The mournful wind came 
wailing down the hill, and sobbed along the valley; 
a dark hand slowly passed over the heaven, and 
shut all the stars from sight; fierce ravenous birds 
flapped their shadowy wings about him, and fiery 
eyes glared upon him from the thickets; a pale, 
unsteady flame glimmered along the earth, and 
seemed to betoken danger beneath. And now his 
only wish was to escape from all this terror, and 
he began with faltering step to ascend the hill. 
But though at every step he advanced, still he 
escaped not from the gloomy valley. He seemed 
to be in the center of a charmed circle, from which 
he vainly strove to move. Still he pressed forward 
with mad endeavor, and still rose the valley, with 
the ruin, and darkness, and dismay encircling him 
with their fearful shadow, while at his side the 
bitter waters flowed perpetually, and the birds of 
prey hoarsely screamed in his ear, “Thou shalt 
never escape from al] this torture, for thou carriest 
thyself with thee wherever thou goest.” 

And now arose a cry, quick and full of agony, 
which cleft the darkness as the rod of Moses cleft 
the rock: “Give me of the living water!” Allon 
spoke in the bitterness of his soul, scarce hoping 
for what he asked; for he knew not that the king 
was passing that way. But at that voice the dark- 
ness shivered away, and a cold gray twilight dis- 
covered the birds of prey rapidly receding. Then, 
with a faint glimmer of hope in his heart, he shout- 
ed yet more loudly, “Give me of the living water!” 

And now in a flood of light, radiant and beauti- 





ful, Allon beheld the king; and while he fell at his 
feet as dead, heard his voice, saying, ‘‘ Whosoever | 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

There was abundant joy in the courts of the | 
king, when, in the morning sunlight, a new and | 
living fountain sprang up, with its renovating wa- | 
ters, in that valley among the mountains. And | 
when, with eyes full of tears, but hope in his heart, | 
the youth labored upon his shadowy fields, a still, | 
pleasant whisper ran through the waving woods | 
and along the winding rivers, and Allon smiled as | 
he heard, “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 


rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


SYLVAN STANZAS. 


BY FERDINAND. 
i 
I Love to lie me down and dream 
The summer hours away, 
In some rude forest, where the streams 
In love and gladness stray, 
And where the birdies sit and sing 
Through all the holy day. 


Il. 
There, underneath the shadowing trees, 
That breathe a silence round, 
I see the glad, industrious bees 
Go by with humming sound, 
And squirrels run and jump in glee 
Along the grassy ground. 


III. 

There soothing breezes kiss my cheek— 
O, happiness to me!— 

And whisper comfort to my heart, 
With trancing melody; 

Or bring rich odors from the flowers, 
As if in love for me! 


IV. 

All things are full of hallowed love 
Within the forest dim; 

The insect creatures raise to heaven 
A never-ending hymn; 

And birds and waters sing in joy— 
The woodland seraphim! 


v. 

O, lay me in this quiet spot 
When I shall be no more; 

Here, underneath this waving beech— 
Here, by this mossy shore. 

My dust will sleep in quiet near 
The creatures I adore. 


VI. 
The tiny birds will come and sing 
Their songs, by nature blest; 


The fragrant flowers shall drop their tears, 


At eve, above my breast, 
And stars shall smile in beauty through 
The leaves upon my rest. 


VII. 

O, then my soul, ye cherished bowers, 
A sylvan soul shall be, 

Commingling with the voice of birds 
In all its harmony, 

And wandering by the quiet streams 
Through blest eternity. 


VIII. 

I ask no more, ye fairy streams, 
Ye birdies, and ye woods, 

Than dwell with you, when time is o’er, 
Where never hate intrudes— 

To be a spirit and a part 
Of holy solitudes. 
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INEFFICIENCY OF WOMAN. 


BY MARTHA H. WHITEHOUSE, 

Ir is a day when much is said of “woman’s 
rights” and ‘‘woman’s influence.” That she has 
rights, and that she has influence, is unquestioned. 
Her rights I will not discuss; but a few thoughts 
have suggested themselves in relation to the com- 
parative slight influence which she really does ex- 
ert, and the mistaken notion entertained of her 
capacity for exertion. As woman, she is consid- 
ered unfitted by nature and creation to stand upon 
a level with man. It is true she has herself tacitly 
consented to this opinion; and if she ever has felt 
the stirrings of an aroused spirit striving to burst 
its chains within her bosom, the tameness with 
which she has hitherio submitted to be called the 
“weaker vessel” has as invariably quenched her 
kindling energies. 

Who will say, with the same course of treatment 
and mental discipline, her powers of mind may 
not be equal to the most gigantic of the other sex? 
Woman herself is not aware of her own capabili- 
ties. From the earliest ages of the world, and from 
her very infancy, she has been taught that in the 
culture of her intellect “thus far and no farther” 
was the gauge by which she was to mete out its 
treasures and its wealth. The proud waves of the 
onward tide of ambition have been staid. The 
vast fields of science and literature which lay out- 
spread before the admiring gaze, and the lofty and 
sublime sketches of spiritual and intellectual life 
which had just begun to dawn upon the quickened 
perceptions of the spiritual eye, have suddenly 
ceased, and no cheerful hand of the “sterner sex” 
has been to them the “open sessame” by which to 
regain their lost position. Man, proud in his 
boasted strength as “lord of creation,” forgets that 
woman, in the strength and capacity of her mind, 
in its hight and depth, its length and breadth, is 
his equal, though this strength is seldom or never 
reared to its fairest proportions. 

Among the many causes which may be assigned 
for the present weak and debilitated state of female 
mind and influence, is her very knowledge of this 
very opinion entertained of her by the other sex. 
Instead of approaching her as a rational being, 
and addressing himself to her mind and intellect, 
he toys with her as a boy would play with a but- 
terfly. When he wishes to relax his own mind 
from its incessant toil and labor, he seeks the soci- 
ety of a favorite young lady. An instant badinage 
of coquetry and flirtation is commenced; a course 
of light conversation may be carried through, and 
the parties enjoy a good chat and hearty laugh, 
then separate. What of this? Is the lady once 
taught that she is expected to exhibit mind or 
thought? Has the gentleman once exerted himself 
to elicit from her that which alone is worth enjoy- 
ing, and which alone is valuable—the companion- 


Woman was designed as a companion and a 
“help meet” for man; but in nine cases out of ten 
she is merely considered as a necessary appendage 
to his establishment. He does not consider himself 
“settled” till this important part of his household 
affairs, this overseer of his “kitchen cabinet,” is 
presiding over his domestic premises. Now, this 
ought not to be. Let woman be taught to feel that 
she is indeed the companion and fellow-laborer 
with man in the great moral and intellectual world. 
Let her be taught to put forth her indomitable en- 
ergies in the attainment of all that is good and 
great, and her power of perseverance and endur- 
ance will accomplish the object. We should soon 
participate in the benefits such a change would 
create. Her high and holy purpose and lofty aim 
would soon produce about us an atmosphere of 
pure moral excellence. 

Another cause which may be assigned for wo- 
man’s inferiority, is her morbid taste for light read- 
ing. Our country, at the present day, is flooded 
to an unparalleled degree with the vain imaginings 
of man, and presented to the public for a recom- 
pense so slight, that “he who runs may read;” and 
our young ladies devour with eagerness these books. 
These are the works to which she has easiest access, 
and her reading not being judiciously directed or 
selected, the character of her mind, taking its tone 
from the books she reads, is formed. Her taste 
becomes vitiated, and the strength and energy of 
that image created after the likeness of the Most 
High becomes prostrated; and the deleterious and 
enervating effect of this one single passion for light 
reading shows itself through all her after life. The 
mind is vacillating, weak, and feeble. Its native 
power is obscured by the lights and shadows which 
are ever welling up from the regions of disordered 
fancy. The stern realities of every-day life come 
clothed in a garb so coarse und homely, that the 
delicate and sickly sensibilities of the impover- 
ished spirit shrink with superficial incapacity from 
their performance. She is ever conjuring up shad- 
ows of grandeur and happiness from the ideal 
world in which she lives, but to be dashed by the 
Marah waters of delusion and disappointment. 
This, too, ought not to be; and a lady who will 
thus fail to make herself what she might and what 
she ought to be, undervalues herself, and does not 
take that stand in our moral and intellectual hemi- 
sphere for which her very creation was designed. 
it is true an opinion has gone abroad, and seems to 
have gained universal credence, that in her very 
organization she has been so constituted as to 
render her unable to enter into the deep waters 
of thinking, reasoning man; that the compass of 
her mind can not admit or comprehend the grand 
and weighty ideas which, with ease and facil- 
ity, flow into his. But let her become accus- 
tomed to read such books as require thought and 
close attention; let her weigh and measure each 
new idea presented to the mind, which she is able 





ship of her mind? 


to comprehend, and she will soon find that she is 
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laying up for herself treasures of wealth, which 
“neither moth or rust can corrupt.” 

Again: this mistaken notion of the powers and 
compass of the mind has induced a corresponding 
system of education—a system tending more to the 
cultivation of accomplishments, to give grace, ease, 
and polish to the person, than that of rearing into 
masculine strength and endurance the gems of na- 
tive power which God may have given her. Fem- 
inine accomplishments are by no means to be 
struck from the list of acquisitions which sit 
gracefully upon the female; but the spiritual and 
intellectual being is not to be made wholly sub- 
servient to the attainment of these alone. These 
will last while youth sits fresh upon the brow; 
while the young step has not given place to the 
more sober movements of riper age; and while the 
mind, bent upon its own light and ephemeral pur- 
suits, is as light and buoyant as the objects pur- 
sued. 

To the vanity and self-love which young ladies 
have ordinarily in possession, is added the flattery 
and adulation of young gentlemen. The young 
lady soon understands she is expected to shine; 
that she is to dazzle the fancy; that for the brill- 
iancy of her wit and the smartness of her repartee 
she is caressed and applauded. Her natural and 
commendable desire to please is redoubled, and she 
bends to the task of gaining for herself the reputa- 
tion of a “belle.” Years flow by, and the spring- 
time of her youth and season for improvement is no 
longer the threshold from which she looks out upon 
life; and what has the caresses and flattery of the 
trifling and vain amounted to? By the other sex 
. is she more respected—is there more deference for 
her opinion and a greater regard for her esteem? 
In his heart of hearts does he love her better? No, 
no, no! With the passing away of her sunny days 
passes away, also, the devoirs of frivolity, and the 
light and heartless attentions which have been paid 
to the belle. Her heart is left sick and desolate. 
The yearnings of her true nature resume their long- 
unheeded power and force; but while the want is 
felt in the heart, the mind has lost its capacity to 
root out the noxious growth of many years, and 
refurnish the elements of the soul in their pristine 
vigor and beauty. 

Now, let man put forth his helping hand, and 
the desert of mind shall bud and blossom like the 
rose. Let the ambition and the vanity which have 
been exerted to please him, by him be directed into 
the opposite channel, and the rumbling of a rose 
leaf as it falls from its stem shall no longer shake 
the sensitive nerves of the victim of misguided 
education. The “feast of reason and flow of soul” 
shall sweeten social intercourse, and the epithet of 
“second best,” pronounced of woman, shall pass 
away, and she shall stand by his side his equal in 
dignity and strength of character. For that good 
time coming may we in earnestness pray; and soon 
may its light in full and glorious splendor illumine 
our pathway through earth’s wilderness! 





TWO BITS FROM BLACKWOOD. 


BY CRITICcUS. 


In running over a recent article in Blackwood on 


I gained instruction. I will give you one of the 
former, in which the essayist pictures Moore’s opin- 
ion and experience respecting the Americans on 
his visit to our shore: 

“He found the Americans, as all have found 
them, vigorous, active, and persevering in their own 
objects; men of canals, corduroy roads, and gigan- 
tic warehouses; sturdy reclaimers of the swamp 


painters, nor touched with the tendernesses of ro- 
mance, nor penetrating the profound of philosophy. 
Even their patriotism startled the mourner over the 
sufferings of the Isle of Saints; and the Ledger, 
more honored than the Legend, offended all his rev- 
eries of a 
‘ Paradise beyond the main, 
Unknown to lucre, lash, and chain.’ 

“Even the habits of republicanism were found 
too primitive to be pleasing. He had the honor of 
an interview with Jefferson, then President; and 
this ‘four years’ monarch’ received him in his 
nightgown and slippers, and stretched at length on 
asofa. Moore recoiled at this display of noncha- 
lance, and would have been perfectly justified in 
turning on his heel, and leaving this vulgarism to 
the indulgence of ‘showing a Britisher’ the man- 
ners of a ‘free and intelligent citizen.’ This rough 
specimen of freedom disgusted him, as well it 
might; and though republicanism in rhyme might 
still amuse his fancy, he evidently shrank from the 
reality ever after.” 

This is a fair specimen of the spirit in which 
many foreign writers speak respecting our people 
and our institutions. 


of poets for great cities: 

“We never heard of a great poet living a hun- 
dred miles from a metropolis. Contiguity to the 
world of men and women was essential. All the 
leaders of the tribe lived as near London as they 
could. Cowley lived within a walk, Pope within 
a drive, Milton within sight of the walls—Shak- 
speare saw London bridge every day of his life— 
Dryden lived in the Grecian Coffee-house—Byron, 
with his own good-will, never would have stirred 
out of Bond-street; and when the newspapers and 
Doctors’ Commons at length drove him abroad, he 
nestled down in Venice, instead of singing among 
the slopes of the Apennines, or acting distraction 
among the pinnacles of the Alps. It is even not 
altogether improbable that the last few and mel- 
ancholy years of Moore’s life owed some of their 
depression to the weariness of this unnatural soli- 





tude.” 


and the forest; bold backwoodsmen, and shrewd | 
citizens, as they ought to be; but neither poets nor | 


Here is another item, which speaks of the love 





Thomas Moore, I found several paragraphs with | 
which I was amused, and many others from which | 
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AUGUST, 1852. 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
BY ERWIN HOUSE. 

«No marble marks his couch of lowly sleep, 
But living statues there are seen to weep; 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er his tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores his youthful doom.” 

TuesE lines, written on the death of Henry Kirke 
White, are replete with associations the most tender 
and pathetic. The biography of but few individuals 
can be read with deeper and more intrinsic interest 
than his. From early childhood he evinced the most 
decided taste for books and reading. It was, indeed, 
a passion to which every thing else gave way. When 
scarcely seven years of age, he stole away from his 
mother into the kitchen to teach the servant how to 
read and write; and the first composition which he 
ever framed, a tale of a Swiss emigrant, was given 
this servant as a specimen of his authorship. When 
eleven years old, at a school in Nottingham, his na- 
tive village, he wrote a separdte theme for every 
member in his class, numbering some twelve or four- 
teen boys. His father, who was a butcher, and no 
great lover of learning, had determined to bring him 
up to the hosiery trade, the staple manufacture of 
the place; but the thought of spending seven long 
years in shining and folding stockings was more than 
Henry could endure, and he resolved to follow some- 
thing that would give better employment to his 
mind. This, of course, his father deemed the shoot- 
ings forth of incorrigible obstinacy, and at once pre- 
pared himself to defeat his son’s schemes. For- 
tunately, by the pleadings of an affectionate and 
excellent mother, he succeeded in his wishes, and 
was placed in the office of Messrs. Enfield and Cold- 
ham, then town clerks of Nottingham, with whom 
he remained for some years. 

Ambitious of cultivating his intellectual powers 
and qualifying himself for a public speaker, he ap- 
plied for admission as a member of a literary society 
in Nottingham, but was rejected on the score of 
extreme youth. Not at all daunted by his failure, 
he made application again through a friend, and was 
elected. After some weeks, he proposed to the asso- 
ciation to make an address on genius. From a desire 
of amusement rather than out of courtesy, a large 
majority went to hear the tyro declaim. With such 
propriety, however, did he speak extempore for more 
than two hours, that he was subsequently elected 
their Professor of Literature. At the same time he 
was a distinguished correspondent of the Monthly 
Mirror, a respectable periodical published in the 
town. 

At seventeen he became an author; but in this he 
seems to have been unfortunate. His volume fell 
into the hands of some dull reviewer, who, in an 
hour of ill-humor, turned over the leaves to look for 
faults, and finding that all the rhymes were not 
orthodox, he sat himself down to blast the hopes of 
a boy, who had, in his preface, confessed all his 
faults and fears, and thrown himself upon the mercy 


to gather money to place himself at college, while 
his book was denounced as a bundle of fooleries and 
plagiarisms, he resolved at the first opportunity to 
quit Nottingham. After encountering difficulties 
which would forever have disheartened a mind of 
less heroic mold, he obtained a situation in the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, England. 

Here he soon distinguished himself, as well by his 
classical attainments as by his genius. Though at 
one period troubled with doubts respecting the real- 
ity of religion, he was now one of its warmest advo- 
cates. Unlike most other young men who enter 
college with a devotional ardor, and retire with a 
devotional declension, he maintained the utmost con- 
sistency of Christian character, and exhibited to others 
the beauty and excellence of early piety. Of his 
general deportment, Mr. Grainger, a clergyman with 
whom Kirke White resided for some weeks, speaks 
in the highest terms. He was co-laborer with this 
gentleman in a Sunday school established in Cam- 
bridge, and exerted himself with no inconsiderable 
success in leading others to Christ. Among other 
admonitory sentences, he wrote about this time the 
following: ‘‘Death and judgment are at hand. 
Though thy bodily part be now in health and ease, 
the dews of death will soon be upon thy forehead.” 

It would seem from this that he had premonitions 
of his approaching dissolution. Hence the living, 
quickening principle of holiness, which sanctified all 
his hopes and all his affections, which made him keep 
watch over his heart, and enabled him to correct the 
few symptoms which it ever displayed of human 
imperfection. His last letter to his brother Neville, 
found in his pocket after his decease, dated “ St. 
John’s, October 11, 1806,” evinces no apprehension 
respecting his future welfare, but a firm reliance for 
salvation upon the merits of his Savior. He alludes 
to his mother as being uneasy about his illness; but 
little did he dream of being called so soon from labor 
to reward. One week thereafter, Sunday morning, 
October 19th, he fell into a sleep, his pulse ceased 
beating, and the weary wheels of life stood still. 

Of the poetical writings of Henry Kirke White it 
seems unnecessary to remark. Montgomery has told 
us that his memory has been embalmed rather by the 
genius of Dr. Southey than by his own; but the 
observation is unjustly severe and ascetic. There 
can be no question but that he possessed the inspira- 
tion of poesy in a high degree, and that his sun 
would have shone widely in the concave of literature 
had it been permitted to reach its meridian hight. 
Even the little that he has left behind will secure to 
him something more than a transient immortality. 
Few pieces possess finer fancy, more fervid eloquence, 
or more affecting simplicity than his Clifton Grove, 
Incentives to Devotion, The Hour of Parting, and 
Hope in the Resurrection. The following stanzas 
indicate the pensive melancholy which at times 
preyed upon his mind, and made him wish for the 
grave’s long sleep: 


«‘ When twilight steals along the ground, 
And all the bells are ringing round, 
One, two, three, four, and five, 
I at my study-window sit, 
And, wrapp’d in many a musing fit, 





of the public. Represented as a beggar going about 


To bliss am all alive. 
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But though impressions calm and sweet 
Thrill round my heart a holy heat, 
And I am inly glad, 
The tear-drop stands in either eye, 
And yet I can not tell thee why, 
I am pleased, and yet I’m sad. 


The silvery rack that flies away 

Like mortal life, or pleasure’s ray, 
Does that disturb my breast? 

Nay, what have I, a studious man, 

To do with life’s unstable plan, 
Or pleasure’s fading vest? 

Is it that here I must not stop, 

But o’er yon blue hill’s woody top 
Mast bend my lonely way? 

No, surely no! for give but me 

My own fireside, and I shall be 
At home where’er I stray. 


Then is it that yon steeple there, 

With music sweet shall fill the air, 
When thou no more canst hear? 

O, no! O, no! for then forgiven 

I shall be with my God in heaven, 
Released from every fear. 


Then whence it is I can not tell, 

But there is some mysterious spell 
That holds me when I’m glad; 

And so the tear-drop fills my eye, 

When yet in truth I know not why, 
Or wherefore I am sad.” 


It is not pretended that these stanzas, or any other 
of his effusions are to be taken as faultless specimens 
in poetic composition. There were penned in hours 
of sickness and solitude, and amid extreme pressure 
of college studies. Under such circumstances it 
would be unreasonable in the extreme to expect his 
poetry possessed of that finish of execution which 
bids defiance to criticism, and which, by its brill- 
iancy, constantly dazzles the mind that is captivated 
by the melody of its numbers. 

The contemplation of his brief yet eventful career 
is, as we have already intimated, replete with reflec- 
tions the most impressive and melancholy. He com- 
menced the “‘ Christiad,” a sacred poem on the death 
and sufferings of the Savior, but lived only to com- 
plete a single canto. In reference to this fragment 
his biographer observes: “I can not refrain from 
saying that the last two stanzas greatly affected me, 
when I discovered them written on the leaf of a dif- 
ferent book, and apparently long after the first canto; 
and greatly shail I be mistaken if they do not affect 
the reader also.” They conclude thus: 

**O! Thou, who visitest the sons of men! 
Thou, who dost listen when the humble pray! 
One little space prolong my mortal day; 
One little lapse suspend thy last decree; 
I am a youthful traveler in the way; 

And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free.” 


His prayer for the extension of life’s little day is 
exceedingly affecting; but it pleased Heaven to grant 
him a higher boon than that for which he prayed: 
‘* HE ASKED FOR LIFE, AND RECEIVED IMMORTALITY.” 
One is much less sensible of cold on a bright day 
than on a cloudy one; thus the sunshine of cheerful- 


CURIOSITIES OF GREAT MEN. 

Awone the curious facts which we find in perusing 
the biographies of great men are the circumstances 
connected with the composition of the works which 
have made them immortal. 

For instance, Bossuet composed his grand sermons 
on his knees; Bulwer wrote his first novels in full 
dress, scented; Milton, before commencing his great 
work, invoked the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
prayed that his lips might be touched with a live 
coal from off the altar; Chrysostom meditated and 
studied while contemplating a painting of St. Paul. 

Bacon kneeled down before composing his great 
work, and prayed for light from Heaven. Pope never 
could compose well without first declaiming for some 
time at the top of his voice, and thus rousing his 
nervous system to its fullest activity. 

Bentham composed after playing a prelude on the 
organ, or while taking his ‘‘ ante-jentacular” and 
‘‘ postprandial” walks in his garden—the same, by 
the way, that Milton occupied. Saint Bernard com- 
posed his Meditations amidst the woods; he delighted 
in nothing so much as the solitude of the dense for- 
est, finding there, he said, something more profound 
and suggestive than‘any thing he could find in books. 
The storm would sometimes fall upon him there, 
without for a moment interrupting his meditations. 
Camoens composed his verses with the roar of battle 
in his ears; for the Portuguese poet was a soldier, and 
a brave one though a poet. He composed others of 
his most beautiful verses at the time when his Indian 
slave was begging a subsistence for him in the streets. 


madness. 

Rousseau wrote his works early in the morning; 
Le Sage, at midday; Byron, at midnight. Hardouin 
rose at four in the morning, and wrote till late at 
night. Aristotle was a tremendous worker; he took 
little sleep, and was constantly retrenching it. He 
had a contrivance by which he awoke early, and to 
awake was with him to commence work. Demos- 
thenes passed three months in a cavern by the sea- 
side, in laboring to overcome the defects of his voice. 
There he read, studied, and declaimed. 

Luther when studying always had his dog lying 
at his feet—a dog he had brought from Wartburg, 
and of which he was very fond. An ivory crucifix 
stood on the table before him, and the walls of his 
study were stuck round with caricatures of the Pope. 
He worked at his desk for days together without 
going out; but when fatigued, and the ideas began 
to stagnate in his brain, he would take his flute or 
his guitar with him into the porch, and there execute 
some musical fantasy—for he was a skillful mu- 
sician—when the ideas would flow upon him again 
as fresh as flowers after a summer’s rain. Music was 
his invariable solace at such times. Indeed, Luther 
did not hesitate to say, that, after theology, music 
was the first of arts. ‘‘ Music,” said he, “is the art 
of the prophets; it is the only other art, which, like 
theology, can calm the agitations of the soul, and 
put the devil to flight.” Next to music, if not before 
it, Luther loved children and flowers. That great, 
gnarled man had a heart as tender as a woman’s. 
Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning, at five 





ness and hope will lighten every trouble. 





or six o’clock, he had books, manuscripts, and papers 


Tasso wrote his finest pieces in the lucid intervals of | 
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carried to him there, and he worked on for hours 
together. If he had occasion to go out, on his return 
he undressed and went to bed again to continue his 
studies. In his later years he dictated his writings 
to secretaries. He rarely corrected any thing. The 
sentences issued complete from his mouth. If he felt 
his facility of composition leaving him, he forthwith 
quitted his bed, gave up writing and composing, and 
went about his outdoor duties for days, weeks, and 
months together. But so soon as he felt the inspira- 
tion fall upon him again, he went back to his bed, 
and his secretary set to work forthwith. 

Richelieu amused himself in the intervals of his 
labor with a squadron of cats, of whom he was very 
fond. He used to go to bed at eleven at night, and 
after sleeping three hours, rise and write, dictate, or 
work, till from six to eight o’clock in the morning, 
when his daily levee was held. This worthy student 
displayed an extravagance equaling that of Wolsey. 
His annual expenditure was some four millions of 
francs, or about $825,000! 

How different the fastidious temperance of Milton! 
He drank water and lived on the humblest fare. In 
his youth he studied during the greatest part of the 
night; but in his more advanced years he went early 
to bed—by nine o’clock—tising to his studies at four 
in summer and five in winter. He studied till mid- 
day; then he took an hour’s exercise, and after dinner 
he sang and played the organ, or listened to others’ 
music. He studied again till six, and from that hour 
till eight he engaged in conversation with friends 
who came to see him. Then he supped, smoked a 
pipe of tobacco, drank a glass of water, and went to 
bed Glorious visions came to him in the night, for 
it was then, while lying on his couch, that he com- 
posed in thought the greater part of his sublime 
poem. Sometimes when the fit of composition came 
strong upon him, he would summon his daughter 
to his side, to commit to paper that which he had 
composed. 

Milton was of opinion that the verses composed by 
him between the autumnal and spring equinoxes 
were always the best, and he was never satisfied 
with the verses he had written at any other season. 
Alfieri, on the contrary, said that the equinoctial 
winds produced a state of almost ‘ complete stupid- 
ity” in him. Like the nightingales, he could only 
It was his favorite season. 

Pierre Corneille, in his loftiest flights of imagina- 
tion, was often brought to a stand-still for want of 
words and rhyme. 
brain, which he vainly tried to reduce to order, and 
he would often run to his brother Thomas “ for a 
word.” Thomas rarely failed him. 
his fits of inspiration, he would bandage his eyes, 


throw himself on a sofa, and dictate to his wife, who 


almost worshiped his genius. Thus he would pass 
whole days, dictating to her his great tragedies; 
his wife scarcely venturing to speak, almost afraid 
to breathe. Afterward, when a tragedy was fin- 
ished, he would call in his sister Martha, and submit 


it to her judgment; as Moliere used to consult his | 


old housekeeper about the comedies he had newly 


| 
| written. 


The life of Leibnitz was one of reading, writing, 
That was the secret of his pro- 
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digious knowledge. After an attack of gout, he con- 
fined himself to a diet of bread and milk. Often he 
slept in a chair; and rarely went to bed till after 
midnight. Sometimes he was months without quit- 
ting his seat, where he slept by night and wrote by 
day. He had an ulcer in his right leg, which pre- 
vented his walking about, even had he wished to 
do so. 

The chamber in which Montesquieu wrote his Spirit 
of the Laws is still shown at his old ancestral man- 
sion, hung about with its old tapestry and curtains; 
and the old easy chair in which the philosopher sat 
is still sacredly preserved there. The chimney-jamb 
bears the mark of his foot, where he used to rest 
upon it, his legs crossed, when composing his books. 
His Persian Letters were composed merely for pas- 
time, and were never intended for publication. The 
principles of laws occupied his life. In the study of 
these he spent twenty years, losing health and eye- 
sight in the pursuit. As in the case of Milton, his 
daughter read for him, and acted as his secretary. 
In his Portrait of himself, he said, ‘I awake in the 
morning rejoiced at the sight of day. I see the sun 
with a kind of ecstasy, and for the rest of the day I 
am content. I pass the night without waking, and 
in the evening, when I go to bed, a kind of numb- 
ness prevents me indulging in reflections. With me, 
study has been the sovereign remedy against disgust 
of life, having never had any vexation which an 
hour’s reading has not dissipated. But I have the 
disease of making books, and of being ashamed when 
I have made them.” 

The summer study of the famous Buffon, at Mont- 
bar, is still shown, just as he left it. It is a little 
room in a pavilion, reached by mounting a ladder, 
through a green door with two-folds. The place 
looks simplicity itself. The apartment is vaulted 
like some old chapel, and the walls are painted 
green. The floor is paved with tiles. A writing- 
table of plain wood stands in the center, and before 
it is an easy chair. That is ail! The place was the 
summer study of Buffon. In winter, he had a 
warmer room within his house, where he wrote his 
Natural History. There, on his desk, his pen still 
lies, and by the side of it, on his easy chair, his 
red dressing-gown and cap of gray silk. On the 
wall near to where he sat, hangs an engraved por- 





Thoughts were seething in his | 


Sometimes, in | 


trait of Newton. There, and in his garden cabinet, 
| he spent many years of his life, studying and writing 
| books. He studied his work entitled Hpogues de la 
Nature for fifty years, and wrote it over eighteen times 
| before publishing it! What would our galloping 
| authors say to that? 
| Buffon used to work on pages of five distinct col- 
| umns, like a ledger. In the first column he wrote 
out the first draught; in the second he corrected, 
| added, pruned, and improved; thus proceeding till 
| he had reached the fifth column, in which he finally 
wrote out the result of his labor. But this was not 
all. He would sometimes rewrite a sentence twenty 
times, and was once fourteen hours in finding the 
proper word for the turning of a period! Buffon 
knew nearly all his works by heart. 

On the contrary, Cuvier never recopied what he 
| had once written. He composed with great rapidity, 
correctness, and precision. His mind was always 
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in complete order, and his memory was exact and 
extensive. 

Some writers have been prodigiously laborious in 
the composition of their works. Czesar had, of course, 
an immense multiplicity of business, as a general, to 
get through; but he had always a secretary by his 
side, even when on horseback, to whom he dictated; 
and often he occupied two or three secretaries at once. 
His famous Commentaries are said to have been com- 
posed mostly on horseback. 

Seneca was very laborious. ‘I have not a single 
idle day,” said he, describing his life, “‘ and I give a 
part of every night to study. I do not give myself 
up to sleep, but succumb toit. I have separated my- 
self from society, and renounced all the distractions 
of life.” With many of these old heathens, study 
was their religion. 

Bossuet left fifty volumes of writings behind him, 
the result of unintermitting labor. The pen rarely 
quitted his fingers. Writing became habitual to him, 
and he even chose it asarelaxation. A night-lamp 
was constantly lit beside him, and he would rise at 
all hours to resume his meditations. He rose at 
about four o’clock in the morning during summer 
and winter, wrapped himself in his loose dress of 
bear’s skin, and set to work. He worked on for 
hours, till he felt fatigued, and then went to bed 
again, falling asleep at once. This life he led for 
more than twenty years. As he grew older, and be- 
came disabled for hard work, he began translating 
the Psalms into verse, to pass time. In the intervals 
of fatigue and pain, he read and corrected his former 
works. 

Pascal wrote most of his thoughts on little scraps 
of paper, at his by-moments of leisure. He pro- 
duced them with immense rapidity. He wrote ina 
kind of contracted language—like short hand—im- 
possible to read, except by those who had studied it. 
It resembled the impatient and fiery scratches of 
Napoleon; yet, though half formed, the charac- 
ters have the firmness and precision of the graver. 
Some one observed to Faguere—Pascal’s editor— 
‘‘This work [deciphering it] must be very fatiguing 
to the eyes.” ‘ No,” said he, “it is not the eyes that 
are fatigued so much as the brain.” 

Many authors have been distinguished for the fas- 
tidiousness of their composition—never resting sat- 
isfied, but correcting and recorrecting to the last 
moment. Cicero spent his old age in correcting his 
orations; Massillon, in polishing his sermons; Fene- 
lon corrected his Zelemachus seven times over. 

Of thirty verses which Virgil wrote in the morn- 
ing, there were only ten left at night. Milton often 
cut down forty verses to twenty. Buffon would con- 
dense six pages intoas many paragraphs. Montaigne, 
instead of cutting down, amplified and added to his 
first sketch. Boileau had great difficulty in making 
his verses. He said, “If I write four words, I erase 
three of them;” and at another time, “ I sometimes 
hunt three hours for a rhyme!” 

Some authors were never satisfied with their work. 
Virgil ordered his 4meid to be burnt. Voltaire cast 
his poem of The League into the fire. Racine and 
Scott could not bear to read their productions again. 
Michael Angelo was always dissatisfied; he found 
faults in his greatest and most admired works. 


SSE 


A great deal might be said about the first failures 
of authors and orators. Demosthenes stammered, 
and was almost inaudible, when he first tried to speak 
before Philip. He seemed like a man moribund. 
Other orators have broken down, like Demosthenes, 
in their first effort. Curran tried to speak, for the 
fist time, at a meeting of the Irish Historical Soci- 
ety. But the words died on his lips, and he sat down 
amid titters—an individual present characterizing 
him as orator Mum. Boileau broke down as an ad- 
vocate, and so did Cowper, the English poet. Mon- 
tesquieu and Bentham were also failures in the same 
profession, but mainly through disgust with it. Ad- 
dison, when a member of the house of commons, 
ence rose to speak, but he could not overcome his 
diffidence, and ever after remained silent. 

THERE IS A LAND OF REST! 
BY BENJAMIN GOUGH. 

Tuenre is a land of rest, 

And undisturb’d repose, 

Where the pure river of the blest 
Through flowery pastures flows: 
Where all is joyous calm, 

And odorous perfume, 

And the reclining victor’s palm 

Is evermore in bloom. 
No throbbing breast is there, 
Nor agonizing smart; 

No forehead wrinkled by despair, 

Nor madly aching heart: 
No lonely, long-drawn sighs, 

Nor sorrow’s hopeless tears, 
Rolling from dim and languid eyes, 
That wept for fourscore years! 

No fierce and lawless flash 
Of young and headlurg sin, 

No war-sword leaves its horrid gash, 

No battle’s awful din! 
No death to snap the ties 
Of dear unchanging love, 

No clond o’er curtaining the skies 

That smile in peace above. 
Then let the tempest roar, 
And waste its puny strife: 

In heaven the thunder rolls no more, 
The conflict ends with life! 

In prayer and faith each wild wave stem; 
Let courage man thy breast: 

There is a victor’s diadem, 

There is a land of rest! 
IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS. 

Tue living dust that swarms in clusters about our 
cheese, the mildew casting its emerald tint over our 
preserves, the lichen and the moss wearing away the 
words of grief and honor engraved upon the tombs 
of our forefathers, have each their appropriate work, 
and are all important in the great economy of nature. 
The little moss which so effectually aroused the emo- 
tions of Mungo Park when far away from his friends 
and kin, and when his spirits were almost failing, 
may teach a moral lesson to us all, and serve to inspire 
us with some of that perseverance and energy to 
travel through life, that it did Mungo Park in his 
journey through the African desert. By the steady 
and long-continued efforts of this fragile little plant, 
high mountains have been leveled which no human 





power could have brought from their towering hights. 
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Adamantine rocks have been reduced to pebbles; 
cliffs have moldered in heaps upon the shore; and 
castles and strongholds raised by the hand of man 
have proved weak and powerless under the ravages 
of this tiny agent, and become scenes of ruin and 
desolation—the habitations of the owl and the bat. 
Yet who, to look upon the lichen, would think it 
could do all this?)—so modest that we might almost 
take it for a part of the ground upon which we tread. 
Can this, we exclaim, be a leveler of mountains and 
mausoleums? Contemplate its unobtrusive, humble 
course: endowed by nature with an organization 
capable of vegetating in the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances—requiring, indeed, little more than the 
mere moisture of the atmosphere to sustain it, the 
lichen sends forth its small filamentous roots, and 
clings to the hard, dry rock with a most determined 
pertinacity. These little fibers, which can scarcely 
be discerned with the naked eye, find their way into 
the minute crevices of the stone; now, firmly at- 
tached, the rain-drops lodge upon their fronds or 
membranaceous scales on the surface, and filtering to 
their roots, moisten the space which they occupy, 
and the little plant is then enabled to work itself 
further into the rock; the dimensions of the aperture 
become enlarged, and the water runs in in greater 
quantities. This work, carried on by a legion ten 
thousand strong, soon pierces the stony cliff with 
innumerable fissures, which, being filled with rain, 
the frost causes it to split, and large pieces roll down 


the beauty of our wives and daughters. Yet, those 
ignorant of their usefulness would despise these little 
laborers, as they do others equally valuable. The 
bee and the ant, again, are instances which we may 
all observe; but how few will spare five minutes to 
contemplate them! Yet, where is the man, sluggard 
though he be, who would not shake off his slothful- 
ness on observing the patient industry and frugal 
economy of the little ant? or where is the drunkard 
and spendthrift who could watch the bee, so busy in 
garnering up a rich store for the coming winter— 
laboring while the sun shone, to sustain them when 
the frost and rain, and the flowerless plants shut out 
all means of gaining their daily bread, and not put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and think of old age, 
and the clouds that are gathering in the heavens? 
The worth of all the delicious sweets we have de- 
rived from the industry of the little bee is nothing, 
when compared with the value of this moral which 
they teach us. 

If we turn from the book of nature and open the 
annals of discovery and science, many instances of 
the importance of little things will start up and 
crowd around us—of events which appear in the 
lowest degree insignificant, being the cause of vast 
and stupendous discoveries. ‘‘The smallest thing 
becomes respectable,” says Foster, “when regarded 
as the commencement of what has advanced or is 
advancing into magnificence. The first rude settle- 
ment of Romulus would have been an insignificant 





to the levels beneath, reduced to sand, or to become | 


soil for the growth of a more exalted vegetation. 
This, of course, is a work of time—of generations, 
perhaps, measured by the span of human life; but, 


undaunted, the mission of the humble lichen goes | 


on and prospers. Is not this a lesson worth learning 
from the book of nature? does it not contain much 
that we might profit by, and set us an example that 
we should do well to imitate? ‘ Persevere, and de- 
spise not little things,” is the lesson we draw from it 
ourselves, and the poorest and humblest reader of 
this page will be able to accomplish great things, if 
he will take the precept to himself, engrave it upon 
his heart, or hold it constantly before him; depend 
upon it, you will gain more inspiration from these 
words than from half the wise sayings of the philos- 
ophers of old. 

But nature is full of examples to emulate us to 
perseverance, and beautiful illustrations of how much 
can be achieved by little things—trifles unheeded by 
the multitude. The worms that we tread in the dust 
beneath our feet are the choicest friends of the hus- 
bandman. A tract of land rendered barren by the 
incrustation of stones upon its surface, becomes by 
their labors a rich and fertile plain; they loosen and 
throw up in nutritious mealy hillocks the hardest 
and most unprofitable soil—the stones disappear, 
and where all was sterility and worthlessness is soon 
rich with a luxurious vegetation. We may call to 
mind, too, the worm upon the mulberry-tree, and its 
miles of fine-spun glistening silk; we may watch the 
process of its transformation till the choice fabric 
which its patient industry had produced is dyed by | 
an infusion gained from another little insect—the 
cochineal—and then, endowed with the glory of tint | 
and softness of texture, it is cut into robes to deck | 


circumstance, and might justly have sunk into ob- 
| livion, if Rome had not at length commanded the 
| world. The little rill near the source of one of the 
| great American rivers is an interesting object to the 
traveler, who is apprised as he steps across it, or walks 
| a few miles along its bank, that this is the stream 
which runs so far, and gradually swells into so im- 
| mense a flood.” By the accidental mixing of a little 
| niter and potash, gunpowder was discovered. In 
| ancient times, before the days of Pliny, some mer- 
chants traveling across a sandy desert could find no 
rock at hand on which to kindle a fire to prepare 
their food; as a substitute, they took a block of alkali 
| from among their heaps of merchandise, and lit a 
fire thereon. The merchants stared with surprise 
when they saw the huge block melting beneath the 
heat, and running down in a glistening stream as it 
mingled with the sand, and still more so when they 
discovered into what a hard and shining substance it 
had been transformed. From this, says Pliny, orig- 
inated the making of glass. The sunbeams dazzling 
on a crystal prism unfolded the whole theory of col- 
ors. A few rude types carved from a wooden block 
have been the means of revolutionizing nations, over- 
throwing dynasties, and rooting out the most hard- 
ened despotisms—of driving away a multitude of 
imps of superstition, which for ages had been the 
terror of the learned, and of spreading the light of 
truth and knowledge irom the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion to the coasts of darkness and barbarism. ‘‘ We 
must destroy the press,” exclaimed the furious Wol- 
sey, ‘“‘or the press will destroy us.” The battle was 
fought, the press was triumphant, and Popery ban- 
ished from the shores of Britain. The swinging of 
a lamp suspended from a ceiling led Galileo to search 
into the laws of oscillation of the pendulum; and by 
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the fall of an apple the great Newton was led to un- 
fold what had hitherto been deemed one of the secrets 
of the Deity—a mystery over which God had thrown 
a vail, which it would be presumption for man to lift 
or dare to pry beneath. Had Newton disregarded 
little things, and failed to profit by gentle hints, we 
should perhaps have thought so still, and our minds 
would not have been so filled with the glory of Him 
who made the heavens; but with these great truths 
revealed to our understandings, we exclaim from our 
hearts, ‘‘ Manifold, O God! are thy works; in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” 

When the heart of the woolspinner of Genoa was 
sickening with ‘“ hope deferred,” and his men, who 
had long been straining their eyes in vain to catch a 
glimpse of land, were about to burst into open mu- 
tiny, and were shouting fearfully to their leader to 
steer the vessel back again, Columbus picked up a 
piece of wood which he found floating upon the 
waters. The shore must be nigh, he thought, from 
whence this branch has wafted, and the inference 
inspired the fainting hearts of his crew to persevere 
and gain the hoped-for land; had it not been for this 
trifling occurrence, Columbus would perhaps have re- 
turned to Spain an unsuccessful adventurer. But such 
trifles have often befriended genius. Accidentally 
observing & red-hot iron become elongated by passing 
between iron cylinders, suggested the improvements 
effected by Arkwright in the spinning machinery. 
A piece of thread and a few small beads were means 
sufficient in the hands of Fergusson to ascertain the 
situation of the stars in the heavens. The discovery 
of Galvini was made by a trifling occurrence; a knife 
happened to be brought in contact with a dead frog 
which was lying upon the board of the chemist’s labor- 
atory, the muscles of the reptile were seen to be se- 
verely convulsed: experiments soon unfolded the whole 
theory of galvanism. The history of the gas-light is 
curious, and illustrates our subject. Dr. Clayton dis- 


issued from a pin-hole; little did the worthy doctor 
think to what purposes the principle of that experi- 
ment was capable of being applied. It was left for 
Murdoch to suggest its adoption as a means of illum- 
inating our streets and adding to the splendor of our 
shops. Had Clayton not made known his humble 
experiment, we probably should still be depending 
on the mercy of a jovial watchman for a light to 
guide us through the dark thoroughfares of the city, 
or to the dim glimmer of an oil-lamp to display the 
luxury of our merchandise. 

These facts, which we have gleaned from the fields 
of nature and from the annals of science, may be 
useful to us all. If God has instilled the instinct of 
frugality into the ant, and told us, in his written 
word, to go learn her ways, and be wise, think you 
he will be displeased to observe the same habits of 
economy in us, or deny us the favor of his coun- 
tenance, because we use with care the talents he has 
intrusted to our keeping, or the wealth he has placed 
within our reach? Let not instances of the abuse 
of this feeling, which spendthrifts in derision will be 
sure to point out to you, deter you from saving, in 
times of plenty, a little for atime of need. Avarice is 
always despicable—the crime of the miser is greater 





tilled some coal in a retort, and confining the vapor | 
in a bladder, amused his friends by burning it as it | 


| than that of the spendthrift; both are extremes, 
both abuse the legitimate purposes of wealth. It is 
equally revolting to read of two avaricious souls, 
whose coffers could have disgorged ten times ten 
thousand guineas, growing angry over a penny, or 
fretting at the loss of a farthing rushlight; but it is 
a sight quite as sad and painful to observe the spend- 
thrift squandering in the mire the last shilling of an 
ample fortune, and reducing his wife and children to 
beggary forever. Save, then, a little, although the 
thoughtless and the gay may sneer. Throw nothing 
away, for there is nothing that is purely worthless; 
the refuse from your table is worth its price, and if 
you are not wanting it yourself, remember there are 
hundreds of your kind, your brethren by the laws of 
God, who are groaning under a poverty which it 
would help to mitigate, and pale with a hunger 
which it might help to satisfy. Where can you find 
your prescriptive right to squander that which would 
fill the belly of a hungry brother? A gentleman, 
some years ago, married the daughter of a public 
contractor, whose carts carried away the dust from 
our habitations; he was promised a portion with his 
bride, and on his nuptial day was referred to a large 
heap of dust and offal as the promised dowry. He 
little thought, as he received it with some reluc- 
tance, that it would put two thousand pounds into 
his pocket. 

| You are desirous of promotion in your worldly 
position—you are ambitious of rising from indigence 
| to affluence? resist, then, every temptation that may 
| allure you to indolence or every fascination that may 
| lead to prodigality. Think not that the path to 
| wealth or knowledge is all sunshine and honey; 
| look for it only by long years of vigorous and well- 
directed activity; let no opportunity pass for self- 
improvement. Keep your mind a total stranger to 
the ennuz of the slothful. The dove, recollect, did 
not return to Noah with the olive branch till the 
second time of her going forth; why, then, should 
you despond at the failure of a first attempt? Per- 
severe, and, above all, despise not little things; for, 
you see, they sometimes lead to great matters in 
the end. 





LETTER FROM BERNE. 
BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELER. 
Art Lucerne we were, for the first time, introduced 
| to the well-known diligence of Switzerland. It isa 
| large, clumsy stage-coach, with three apartments in 
| the body, and one on the top. Woe be to you, if you 
| do not speak in season for your passage. There is no 
| climbing upon the top or the rack, after the stated 
| number have taken seats. -You may as well sit down 
| and wait patiently for the next morning’s departure. 
The fare, in accordance with European fashion, is 
| graduated by the seat you select, the coupee in front 
being the highest, and the cabriolet on the top being 
the lowest. The apartments are necessarily small, 
| and entirely separate, as are the apartments in the 
| European railcars. The genius of society as well as 
| the convenience of the traveling public demands this. 
| If a select company wish to be by themselves, to 
| converse on topics they do not care to be made public, 
| and especially in revolutionary times, when they 
wish to talk up or talk down a political intrigue, 
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nothing can be more convenient. The usual price 
of fare is from one and a half to two pence a mile. 
You pace along with three horses abreast, at the rate 
of six miles an hour, and at the end of your journey 
you are dropped with your baggage where the office 
happens to be, perhaps half a mile from your hotel. 

The country between Lucerne and Berne includes 
the better portions of Switzerland. But there is a 
great want of energy and taste in the cultivation of 
the soil. The numerous long and low-roofed dwell- 
ings look very much neater in a young lady’s drawing- 
book, well executed in crayon, than with all their 
heaps of manure, plows and harrows, and nameless 
rubbish around their doors. There is almost an 
entire absence of manufactories; I remember to have 
seen but two small buildings, employed for this pur- 
pose, during the whole distance of sixty-four miles, 
from Lucerne to Berne. It is said that a very percept- 
ible difference in the cultivation can be seen on leaving 
the eanton of Lucerne, which is Catholic, and entering 
that of Berne, which is Protestant. It wants a little 
prejudice in the eye, I think, to discover it. There 
is but little difference here as elsewhere to be seen 
between political Protestants and political Catholics. 
Where the Gospel divides them, the change is ap- 
parent. Begging is quite a reputable business here 
among the laboring men and women, as well as 
children. They will hobble after a diligence as 
long as they can keep pace with it; holding out 
their hats or bonnets for money, seeming to imag- 
ine that Englishmen’s pockets are groaning for 
want of being eased of their burdens. Sometimes 
they will toss you a bouquet, or a plum, to sound 
your charity. The driver, who feels a special re- 
sponsibility for your comfort, with a flourish of his 
long whip, frequently relieves your vexation. The 
commerce and manufactures of the country are so 
limited that there is little traveling upon the high- 
ways, except what is done by tourists. It is rare to 
see a man of business or pleasure in his own carriage. 

Fruit is abundant; especially apples. And as little 
or no cider is made, these are worked up into various 
sweetmeats and marmalades, on which the people 
feast during the winter. The fruit is small, espe- 
cially apples, compared with ours. They seem to be 
mostly from the natural growth. 

Berne is a fine old town, situated on a promontory 
made by the deep-green Aar, which runs upon three 
sides of it, and is one of three towns, in connection 
with Zurich and Lucerne, where the Swiss Diet is 
alternately held. The main street, being from a 
half to three-quarters of a mile long, runs upon the 
back-bone of this promontory, having a stone arcade, 
eight or ten feet wide, running the whole length of 
it—in front of which is the market. The morning 
we left, you could hardly hear yourself speak for the 
chattering of market-women and the braying of 
donkeys, as they stood impatient under their loads. 
Here the old gray-headed matrons were as eloquent 
over their heaps of vegetables and tubs of butter, as 
the members of the Diet with the fate of nations 
upon their shoulders. 

The bear is considered by the Bernese as a sort of 
guardian angel, and some of the gates of the city are 
surmounted by huge statues of these animals, carved 


public expense, near the Aarberg gate. We were 
sorry not to see their bruinships; but we visited their 
mansion before they were up in the morning, and 
saw only their yard, and the barkless trees they were 
permitted to climb. Splendid apartments, made of 
hammered granite, are assigned to them, and the 
fattest of the land is at theircommand. During the 
French revolution, these bears went into captivity at 
Paris, and were for a season made to grace the “ Gar- 
den of Plants.” But they were nearly as much 
lamented as the thousands who fell in the downfall 
of the city; and one of the first acts of the Bernese, 
after the restoration of the Bourbons, and the re- 
turn of the old order of things, was to demand, and 
receive their captured bruins. A Kossuth-like jubi- 
lee rang through the city as the exiles were welcomed 
to their former dwelling. Bears figure upon the 
clock which siands upon the tower in the center of 
the main street. When the clock strikes, miniature 
images of these animals come in sight, and a figure 
upon a throne marks the hour by gaping and by 
lowering his scepter as they pass. The reverence for 
this beast is said to have originated from the fact, 
that on the day Berchtold laid the foundation of the 
city an enormous bear was slain upon the ground. 
Their effigy is now on the coins, sign-boards, foun- 
tains, and public buildings of the Canton. 

From a high terrace behind the Minster, there is 
one of the finest views of the distant Alps and their 
immense glaciers, one of which, the largest in Swit- 
zerland, contains one hundred and twenty-five square 
miles. The sunrise upon those lofty summits, which 
we were careful to see, well paid for the loss of an 
hour’s dozing. The golden current of light ran down 
the sides of the majestic cones and pyramids with an 
almost perceptible motion, till the whole chain, with 
its glaciers, was in a flood of glory. 

Berne seemed more like home than any place we 
had seen in Switzerland. We found at our “ Hotel 
de Couronne” files of New York papers, and many 
Americans. 


THE COLLECTOR. 

CotEctors of curiosities are a queer race of beings, 
generally oddities, and sometimes originals. In their 
way, they are often useful, as the snappers-up of 
unconsidered trifles, and the patient accumulators of 
facts and specimens, which the historian or the phi- 
losopher works up into a story or a system. They 
are of many kinds and orders; you will know the 
geological collector by his hammer and blowpipe, 
and the botanical collector by his tin-case slung 
across his shoulders. The collector of moths and 
butterflies carries with him a lot of little boxes, in 
which he immures his victims or specimens, and he 
skewers them through with a pin under his glass 
case, where, in this impaled state, they wriggle about 
for weeks together, till they have died and become 
dried—the collector pronouncing their tenacity of life 
under such circumstances to be “remarkably curi- 
ous.” Then there is the collector of shells, who ran- 
sacks the ends of the earth for specimens, and places 


| friends in India and at the antipodes under contri- 


bution. This kind of collector is very often of the 
female sex. The Zatler, however, mentions a remark- 





in granite. A menagerie of bears is now kept at the 


able male specimen of this class, citing the will of 
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one Nicholas Gimecrack, who bequeaths to his “ dear 
wife” one box of butterflies, one drawer of shells, a 
female skeleton, and a dried cockatrice; cuts off his 
eldest son with “a single cockle-shell,” for his undu- 
tiful behavior in laughing at his little sister, whom 
his father kept preserved in spirits of wine; and 
bequeaths to another of his relations a collection of 
grasshoppers, as, in the testator’s opinion, an ade- 
quate reward and acknowledgment due to his merit. 

Some collectors are of the miscellaneous order, and 
they have a maw for every thing that is “ curious;” 
these are they who chip off the corners of stones in 
old abbeys, cut bits of wood from Herne’s oak and 
such like, carry away in their pocket a portion of 
earth from the field of Waterloo, beg for a slice from 
the timbers of the Royal George, and are thrown into 
ecstasies by possessing the night-cap in which some 
great murderer was hanged. They are equally 
pleased by a hair from the Great Kahn’s beard, or a 
boome-rang from New Holland, or a Hindoo god, or 
a patch of Rush’s trowsers, or a cast-off glove of 
Jenny Lind. They will treasure a nettle brought 
from the ruins of Persepolis, or the nose of a reeum- 
bent knight chipped off a tombstone in a cathedral. 
Some collectors are more systematic—they confine 
themselves to special pursuits; one has bits of the 
ropes with which every great criminal has been 
hanged during the last half century; another has 
chips from Stonehenge, from York Minster, from 
Westminster, from St. Peter’s, from the Pyramids, 
and from Petra. 

Then there are the real antiquarian collectors, great 
in old coins, old armor, old spitulas, old ‘ parritch- 
pats,” old pans, old gullies, old armlets, old fibulas, 
old iron of all sorts. These are generally great at 
reading old inscriptions, though they are sometimes 
deceived, like Monkbarns in the <Ant‘guary, who, 
after puzzling his brains about the capital letters, 
“A. D. L. L.,” inseribed on a stone, found that 
after all they meant no more than “ Aiken Drum’s 
Lang Ladle.” 

Then there are the literary collectors: one collects 
illuminated manuscripts; another, caricatures; a third, 
homilies and prayer-books; while some, like the late 
Duke of Sussex, confine themselves to Bibles. The 
collection of that illustrious prince included a copy 
of nearly every edition of the Bible that had ever 
been printed, in all languages. Some collect books 
in peculiar departments of history; for instance, the 
late Sir Robert Peel prided himself on his collection 
of rare books illustrative of Irish history, which was 
perhaps the finest extant. Others collect works illus- 
trative of the Commonwealth period; and some give 
themselves up entirely to collecting pamphlets. 

The old picture collectors are a distinct class; an 
antique piece of smoked canvas—all shadow and no 
picture—provided it is ascertained to be “ genuine,” 
and bears on it the mark of some great artist, fetches 
an inconceivably high price. It is not patronage of 


art, or love of art, which actuates picture collectors 
generally, but the desire to accumulate curiosities. 
Most of them will pass by a picture fresh from the 
brush of the living artist, and fix their attention on 


artists find it to be their interest to paint “old pic- 
tures,” and to cook them to suit the taste of the 
lovers of the rare and curious. 

The autograph collector is a mighty hunter-up of 
curiosities; nothing will turn him aside from his 
pursuit, and no man is oftener voted a bore. Leta 
man publish a book or a poem, and he is forthwith 
written to from all quarters, with the same object. 
If the live man can be caught hold of, he is at once 
solicited to write in autograph-books of collectors, or 
in young ladies’ albums. 

There are collectors in numerous other depart- 
ments, so numerous that they could scarcely be 
recited within a moderate compass. There are florists 
who collect auriculas, others cape heaths, and others 
tulips, while some sre famous for their collections of 
leeks, cabbages, or artichokes. We have even known 
a collector of keys—keys of celebrated gaols, castles, 
dungeons, scrutoires, pigeon-houses, house-doors, and 
old iron safes. One man collects and pastes into a 
book all his tavern-bills for a half century; another 
collects old bones and pottery, dug out of antique 
barrows. Collectors of seals rival the collectors of 
autographs in ubiquity. The wine collector stores up 
in his cellar specimens of innumerable vintages, and 
several bishops of the Church pride themselves on 
their collection of beer. The stock of the late Arch- 
bishop of York was considered the most complete 
in the kingdom, and fetched a very high price at his 
death. 

There are also national tastes for collection. Thus 
the German collects pipes, the Scotchman snuff- 
boxes, the Englishman bank-notes, and the French- 
man specimen journals of the revolutionary era. 
In Italy and Spain they collect bits of the true cross, 
and remnants of other sacred objects from Palestine. 

The inveterate and enthusiastic collector is a man 
whose honesty is to be suspected. The collector of 
engravings sometimes leaves an ugly gap in a valu- 
able book, and the collector of old manuscripts not 
unfrequently leaves a hole in the shelves of a public 
library which can not be filled up. The collector 
overleaps all obstacles in his way; what would he 
not do to get at a Queen Anne’s farthing? No stone 
coffin of defunct Saxon is secure against his intrusive 
pickax; no church spire is so lofty but he will scale 
it, no river so deep but he will gravel it, no wall so 
thick but he will penetrate it, no place so sacred but 
he will explore it. He grabs letters, skewers moths, 
pockets Roman tiles, carries off old bones, mutilates 
books, and apprehends engravings, with consum- 
mate nonchalance. He wants this, that, and the 
other thing for his collection. What is conscience 
to him? Is there not his scrap-book and his dead- 
house to be filled? For these reasons we suspect 
the curiosity-collector, believing him to be a person 
of doubtful moral notions, and not at all to be 
trusted. 

Tue road on which ambition travels, the higher it 
ascends the more difficult it becomes, till at last it 
terminates on some elevation too steep for safety, too 
sharp for repose, and where the occupant, above the 





some old smoked daub. The living artist may starve, 
while the dead artist is ‘ patronized,” and his veriest | 
rubbish is largely bought up. Hence many living | 


sympathy of man, and below the friendship of angel, 
resembles in the solitude, if not the depth of his suf- 
ferings, a Prometheus chained to the Caucasian rock. 
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Tue Onwarp Ace: an Anniversary Poem, recited before 
the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of Cincin- 
nati, in honor of its Eighteenth Anniversary. By T. Bu- 
chanan Read, Cincinnati: Published by the Association.— 
The Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of this city 
is one of the most enterprising and useful institutions in Amer- 
ica. It is d of ge hearted, cheerful-spirited, 
liberal-minded, whole-souled young men, mostly in commercial 
business. They have a well-selected reading-room, and de- 
cidedly the most valuable library west of the Mountains. 
Indeed, one of the greatest ind ts to a literary man for 
a residence in Cincinnati, one of the very first charms of the 
place, is the Mercantile Library. Access to it is of inestima- 
ble advantage to any man who desires to devote himself to 
literary pursuits. During the winter the Association provides 
for the benefit of its members a course of lectures from men of 
talent and distinction. These lectures are generally well at- 
tended, popular, and useful. At the anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation, which is held in May, an address and a poem is 
usually delivered before the members. The poem of Mr. Read 
is a choice and beautiful production. The versification is 
remarkably easy and flowing, and the thought highly poetical. 
We present one specimen, that the reader may observe, not 
only the beauty of the conception, but the sweetness and melody 
of the verse. It is from the vision of the “City of God”—a 
vision which may often have burst on us in childhood: 








« Ere the rose and the roseate hues of the dawn, 

With the dews of my youth were all scattered and gone; 

Ere the cloud, like the far-reaching wing of the night, 

Had shut out the glory of God from my sight, 

I saw a wide realm in the azure unfold, 

Where the fields nodded toward me their flowers of gold; 
And the soft airs sailed o’er them and dropt from above, 

As if shed from innumerous pinions of love: 

There were trees with broad boles steeped in perfume and dew, 
While their full breasts forever leaned up to the blue, 

And within their wide bosoms the winds seemed to rest 
With a calm like the sleep of a soul that is blest; 

Or, if any light rustle stole out from their limbs, 

*Twas the murmurous music of delicate hymns— 

As if some dear angel sat singing within 

To a spirit just won from the regions of sin: 

There were streams which seemed born but in slumberous bowers, 
Stealing down, like a dream, through the sleep of the flowers— 
So pure was the azure they won from the hight, 

The blue hills seemed melting in rivers of light; 

And within this fair realm where but angels have trod, 

I beheld, as I thought, the great Crry or Gop!” 


Hair Hours witn Outp Humpnurey. Revised by Daniel 
P. Kidder. New York: Lane §& Scott.—Daniel P. Kidder is 
a most judicious and indefatigable worker in the cause of 
Christian instruction. He is the man for the times in which he 
lives, and for the very place he occupies. He has brought to 
bear on the Sunday school publications of the Church a spirit 
of enterprise and of efficiency, whose results must operate 
powerfully on the interests of the present and of the coming 
age. Long may he live to do good, and highly as he deserves 
may he be appreciated! “Half Hours with Old Humphrey” 
is a very interesting book. The old man talks about every 
subject in a quiet, good-natured style, never forgetting, when 
opportunity offers, to make a good moral impression on the 
mind of the reader. 


Tue PuiLosorny or Foop anp NuTRITION IN PLANTS AND 
Animas. By Rev. E. Sidney, M.A. Revised by Daniel P. 
Kidder. New York: Lane & Scott.—This is one of the most 
useful of books. It explains, in language easy to read, matters 
which every human being should understand. If the knowl- 
edge communicated in this book, and in others of similar char- 
acter and tendency, was more generally diffused, men would be 
more religious and more healthy. Parents would also be better 
qualified to give proper instructien to their children on matters 
of deep interest to them. 











= 
Prriadircals. 
From Litretu’s Livine Ace, No. 42], we copy the follow- 
ing beautiful verses to the **Scabious, or Flower of Regret:” 
“Sweet, mournful flower, companion mine, 
Come to my heart and cherished be; 
The darksome hue of grief is thine, 
But grief itself abides in me. 
Receive my kiss, my cold, sad kiss, 
Though melancholy’s seal it prove; 
It glows not with the warmth of bliss, 
But yields the tenderness of love. 
Far from the shade where oft to woo 
Thee, zephyrs came from genial skies, 
Thou feel’st, ah, not the summer dew, 
But tears that rain from mourner’s eyes.” 

No. 422 of the same work contains the following choice table 
of contents: ‘Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. 
Campbell and the Danish Professor. Blind Rosa. Starvation 
of Patagonian Missionaries. Nursery Literature. Tea Dis- 
tricts of China and India. Gretna Green. Narratives from 
Criminal Trials in Scotland. The Eclipse of Faith. How to 
settle Governments and Dynasties—Wait—The Future of Aus- 
tria—Austrian Officers, and their English Victim—Arrival of 
an Ex-Dictator—Death of the Grand Duke of Baden. Rusti- 
cation in a French Village. Poetry: Hope Deferred; The 
Parting—A Bachelor’s Lay of the Olden Time; Allegory; The 
Violet; Those Days were Bright; Summer Days. Short Arti- 
cles: Manufacture of Pemmican; Ireland—Unknown Ships— 
Wild Animals in Confinement; Sources of the Nile; Anecdote 
of the Dog—Bonpland the Botanist; Pious Dogs—Deceit of 
Zeal; Shortening of Voyages; Silesia. New Book.”” We copy 
the following beautiful gem: 

‘‘THE VIOLET. 
** No floweret with the lilies vying, 
That deck thy chaplet, can I bring; 
My life an arid waste is lying, 
Where bud or blossom can not spring. 


Or if it sprang, the tears of sorrow 
Have fed its growth like vernal shower; 
But thy young brow must never borrow, 
In thy glad days, a tear-washed flower. 
Yet when thine hour of grief comes o’er thee— 
And who is there it comes not nigh?— 
Young mourner, call me to deplore thee, 
O, call me to thee with a sigh! 


Then I, in sorrow skilled, will sing thee 
A strain that shall console thy care, 

And one dark flower, a violet, bring thee, 
And twine it in thy garland there.” 


Tue second number of the second volume of Dr. Latta’s 
Chain of Sacred Wonders lies on our table. This work has 
been too often noticed and is too well known to need com- 
mendation from us. 

Tue Guipe To Ho.winess, with its descending dove and 
holy-opened book, is pointing us upward to the regions of per- 
fect love and exquisite bliss. 

Tue Sovutnern Metuonpist Puurit, for May and June, 
contains a sermon on God’s Right in Man, by Rev. T. B. 
Russel, of Alabama, and the discourse delivered by Dr. Coke 
at the ordination of Bishop Asbury, in 1784. 

Huxt’s Mercuants’ Maaazine abounds in articles on law, 
banking, commerce, railroads, mining, and manufactures. 

Tue Puiape pHa Mepicat Examiner is full of surgical, 
and clinical, and medical learning, with a slight sprinkling 
of the techinal language so genial to lical writers. 

Tue American Wuic Review contains a due supply of 
politics and current literature. 

Buackwoop’s Macazine, for May, has, among other arti- 
cles, a fine one on Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, from which, 
had we room, we could make some capital extracts. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





 vitor’s Cable. 


WE commend, gentle reader, to your indulgent eye and kind 
heart the Ladies’ Repository for August, 1852. It has now 
reached, in its onward progress, the eighth month of its twelfth 
year. Its being was conceived under the influence of strong 
desire, in noble and generous spirits, to produce a work de- 
voted to literature and religion, that might meet the wants of 
the times, and be appropriate to the circumstances and con- 
genial to the taste of the mothers, the wives, the sisters, and 
the daughters of the large, increasing, and widely diffused 
body of religious people, whose founders, both in Europe and 
America, were distinguished for the union of deep piety with 
the love of useful knowledge and the cultivation of good taste. 
In the hands of the worthy and able men, who have in honor- 
able succession presided over its destinies, the work has not 
only met, but far excelled the most cheering hopes of its most 
sanguine friends. Its influence is felt every-where throughout 
our wide-extended domains. It is found on the prairies of the 
Wabash, and on the evergreen plains of the Kennebec; on the 
hills of the north, and in the valleys of the south. It is found 
in the city and in the country. It is received with equal wel- 
come at the mansion 2f the rich and at the cottage of the poor. 
It mingles with equal grace in the society of the exalted or of 
the lowly. 

It pays its regular monthly visiis to you, gentle reader, with 
the same well-recognized countenance, whether your own heart 
be joyful or sad. It has come amid the joyous hopes of love 
and youth. It has come on your bridal morn. It has come 
amid the rejoicings that greeted with welcome your first-born. 
And it has come when your heart was sad. It has entered 
your dwelling when the light and graceful ornaments of re- 
joicing were giving place to the somber drapery of mourning. 
It has listened to the wail of woe that went up from your 
household at the departure from earth of the bright, the beau- 
teous, the cherished one of your heart. It may have accom- 
panied you, on the bright spring morning, or the pleasant sum- 
mer evening, to the sacred place, where sleeps beneath the 
flowers, under the green tree, your loved one. It there speaks 
to your heart in words of sympathy, of love, and of hope. 

We would hope that the Repository may ever continue, as it 
ever has been, a welcome visitor to the homes and the hearts 
of the gentle, the pure, and the good. The Editor, as well as 
all others who have any thing to do with it, can, we are sure, 
have no interest, but to make it as useful and as acceptable as 
possible. We would have it the Repository of purity, truth, 
taste, and virtue. We would have admitted to its columns 
only articles of sterling merit. We would have the sentiments 
of its matter virtuous and truthful. We would have the style 
perspicuous, correct, and beautiful. 

We would request our contributors to aid us in our efforts by 
favoring us with beautiful and well-written articles on subjects 
of utility and interest. Sketches of biography, of travel, and 
of various incidents, and descriptions of natural scenery, are 
usually ptabl Cc pl essays on commonplace 
subjects we would not solicit; yet even such may sometimes 
contain flashes of wit, of thought, and of sentiment, which we 
may use in the Editor’s Table or in some other form. We 
admire beautiful thoughts or touching sentiment clothed in 
beautiful language. And the English language contains ex- 
haustless t of sublimity and of beauty. We need no 
foreign importations of words or phrases; no provincial dialects; 
nothing but pure Saxon, with a few thoroughly naturalized 
classic idioms. We never could tolerate the using in writings 
of taste those idioms which many writers use in describing 
scenes of sectional character or persons of lowly life. Most 
generally the language imputed to the sectional and the uned- 
ucated is an outrageous caricature. No native of New Eng- 
land, or New York, or Kentucky, or Indiana, or North Carolina, 
whom we have ever met, used the kind of language imputed 
to him in stories and humorous sketches. We even doubt 
whether even the most humble and degraded African in the 
free states of the north or on the plantations of the south uses 
habitually the language ascribed to him by most writers. 

We consider, in fact, the using in writings of general circu- 














lation of words and phrases which can only be deemed corrup. 
tions of the English language as of decided evil tendency. It 
blunts the taste, mars the delicacy, and vitiates the moral 
sense of the reader. Then give us correct, neat, elegant, bean. 
tiful Anglo-Saxon, with such classic additions as may have 
become fully recognized denizens among us, and you will do 
good service to the cause of licerature and morals. 

We hardly need commend to the eye of taste and the lover 
of beauty the plates for this number. The landscape scene is 
beautiful. The tourist may look in vain over the wide world 
for more lovely views than often meet his eye as be roams over 
our western plains, or rambles along our beautiful valleys, or 
glides down our noble rivers. We have not in the west the 
romantic hills of the north, nor the evergreen plains of the 
east, nor the magnificent mountains of New York and Penn: 
sylvania; nor have we the ocean stretching away illimitable in 
the calm sunshine, or dashing in stormy fury on the rock:, - 
bound coast. But we have scenes of quiet beauty, such 
as may not be excelled on earth. We have far-extended and 
lovely plains, waving with the long prairie grass, or the green 
corn, or the golden wheat. Come, gentle reader, and stand 
with us on our lovely Wabash plains. See on every side, far 
as the eye can reach, stretching away in summer beauty, a 
landscape of diversified prairie, woodland, and streamlet, fertile 
as was ever shined on by the sun or wet by the dew of heaven, 
Over all these plains the golden-haired Ceres has showered her 
choicest gifts. 

Or stand with us on the elevated bank of the Ohio, or of the 
Miami, and look down on the thousand acres of corn, with its 
green leaves now gleaming in the sun. Or come ramble with 
us among these grand old forest trees. The old oaks seem 
venerable with years, and remind us of scenes of the past. 
The youthful beech throws over us its pendent branches, shut- 
ting out by its dense foliage the burning sunlight. The gracefal 
elm stands with its long and slender branches drooping, as if in 
sorrow over the grave of the loved. 

Or come and look with us on this more cheerful scene. We 
stand on the banks of the Ohio: the Ohio, fairest of rivers; the 
Ohio, whose fountains lie far sequestered among the glens of 
the Alleghanies; the Ohio, whose waters flow on amid fertile 
vales; the Ohio, on whose banks rise cities like the magic crea- 
tions of the lamp of Alladin; the Ohio, on whose surface are 
moving palaces, such as never crowned the cities of Persia or 
Hindostan; the Ohio, the scene of our childhood dreams and 
of our maturer fortunes, and by whose waters we may, when 
the day of life is over, lie down to sleep in the grave. Behind 
us is the city, the great, the busy, the magnificent city, the 
Queen of the West, sitting in grandeur and glory amid her 
exhaustless resources of enterprise and of wealth. Before us 
is one of those beautiful streams which pay the tribute of 
their waters to the Ohio. The Licking flows into the great 
river between the cities of Newport and Covington, and di- 
rectly opposite Cincinnati. It is a beautiful stream, with ver- 
dant banks, and adorned at its mouth with two most pleasant 
little cities, perfect gems of places. It will do you good, reader, 
to look on such a scene. 

We have met in days of yore, and held communion of soul 
with soul. Heart has vibrated to heart, and emotion has re- 
sponded to emotion. We have met under the green tree, and 
by the bower, and on the hill-side, and by the streamlet bank. 
But never before have we met around the Editor’s Table. How 
strange that we should meet here now! Tous it is a mystery— 
a deep, obscure, and at present insolvable mystery. Are we 
the child of Providence or the victim of destiny? We have 
followed for long years past the indications of Providence 
wherever they might lead. We have followed when we could 
but dimly see tinrough the hazy, misty clouds of hopeless doubt. 
We have followed when the dark shadows of sorrow were fall- 
ing sad and heavy on our heart. We have followed when the 
sunlight of hope was cheering our pathway. 

But our space is full, and we must say, for a month at least, 
farewell. Yes, gentle one, farewell. Perhaps we meet again. 
Perhaps not. Who knoweth the changes a month, a single 
month may produce? But it matters not, if only we are found 
among the tried and faithful devotees of goodness and of truth. 
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